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THE PROPOSED . . | 
POULTRY INSTITUTE. | 


OK some time past an idea has been simmering in the 
wr, and occasionally finding expression in the poultry 
papers that it would be a good thing to have what 
is called a poultry institute established in’ Great 
Britain The announcement that the Government 

has allocated £50,000 of the Development Grant to the uses 
of agriculture has emboldened the advocates of this new depar- 
ture to put their proposal into definite shape. According to 
the estimate ol a contemporary , the « apital cost of the institute 
would be something between {17,000 and £20,000, and the 
annual expenses about (4,000, To this the experienced student 
of public projects will add an addition of at least ten or fifteen 
per cent., as all those things are much more expensive in the 
working out than in the preliminary stage. The question is 
What useful purpose would be served by such an institute ? 
One of the most obvious is that it would provide a number o! 
more or less deserving people with pleasant little incomes ; 
but what we want to learn is whether such a project is likely 
to conduce to the increased welfare of those who keep poultry. 
Is there any work for it to do that cannot be accomplished still 
more etlectively by existing institutions The investigations 
in regard to poultry may roughly be divided into two classes 

one sctentific and the other commercial. Taking the latte 
first, a great many experiments have been made for the purpose 
of demonstrating the most economical way of rearing and 
feeding chickens for the table and of inducing them to lay 
eges. Now all this may safely be left to those engaged in 


making a livelihood from poultry. It is impossible to 
believe that the profitability of this form of small culture 
will ever be demonstrated by theorists. As a matter of fact. 
the system has very little to do with the result. What succeed 
are unceasing care and the most rigid economy combined 
with an intelligent study of small things. Those who have the 
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incentive of it being necessary for them to make money out ol 
the business will give their hearts and minds to this. It comes 
naturally to them; whereas the theorist wiio sits down to 
produce so much poultry meat out of so much food ts apt to 
overlook the thousand and one little attentions which produce 
success in the end. Yet, if we mistake not, those who are most 
strongly advocating the establishment of a poultry institute 
are capable only of experimenting in the economic direction 
At any rate, they have not the qualifications of the great bac- 
teriologists who are attached to the leading educational centres 
of the country. Take, for example, the School of Agriculture 
at Cambridge : as far as poultry investigation is not connected 
with commerce, it is a very proper subject for study at an 
agricultural school or college. The principles governing the 
distribution of the agricultural part of the Development Grant 
include animal nutrition, animal breeding and animal pathology. 
Instead, then, of establishing an institute that would be devoted 
exclusively to advancing the interests of poultry, it would be 
very convenient to include this work in that of other establish- 
ments where similar investigations are being conducted. For 
one thing, if students were to be taken, it would suit them very 
much better to attend lectures or classes where their other 
studies were being conducted. We imagine that very few of them 
would care to devote a period ol time to poultry alone. It 
would suit them better to pursue tlhe study where forestry, 
cereal breeding and growing, biology and other sciences were 
also being taught and investigated. What we say applies par- 
ticularly to Cambridge; but there are many other places 
throughout the country equally suited to take advantage of 
the offer of the Board. If the poultry keepers be right in their 
argument that British farmers do not make anything like so 
much as they ought to out of poultry, do not, in fact, attach 
sufficient importance to it, then the obvious remedy would be 
to strengthen the poultry department in the colleges which 
educate young men for agricultural work. Here, again, the 
economic difficulty arises that the agricultural col . 
reat many cases, is sufficiently expensive as it stands. <A 
number of very desirable students can afford it and no more. 
Some hardship would be invoived if, in order to complete then 
mental equipment, they had to attend a poultry institute alter 
wards. 

Perhaps it may be argued that the business of the institute 
would be less to teach pupils than to carry out investigations. 
But there is a flaw in this condition, and it hes in the assump 
tion that scientific study is best carried out in an official manner. 
As a matter of fact, the great discoveries and the most pro- 
nounced advances in any science have been due mostly to the 
work of individuals. We might cite automobilism as an example. 
Here was a new science and a new industry which not only 
failed to receive heip from Government, but was et first con 
siderably discouraged by it. Yet those attracted to the work 
have carried it forward at a surprising pace by their individual 
effort. Each, feeling that he had to compete with all the others, 
has put his mind into the cause, and the consequence ts that 
improvements have come from all quarters, with the result 
that the rude machines of ten or twelve years ago have now been 
superseded by one that is almost perfect in every particular. 
So it must be in a similar way with poultry-keeping. At 
present what the industry lacks most is consumption. The 
idea among large classes of the community is that a chicken ts 
a iuxury for the comparatively well-to-do. 

At the present moment, the most surprising thing 
about the trade in eggs is the carelessness of the consumer. 
At nearly all the great grocery establishments in London 
eges may be bought as “fresh” or “ new-laid’”’ eggs, 
and prove at tabie to be stale, if not absolutely bad a 
fact that comes in large measure from the practice of putting 
badly-preserved eggs among those that are new-laid. The 
British pouitry-keeper, then, should concentrate his eflorts on 
producing a pientiful supply of real winter-laid eggs not eggs 
laidl in summer and preserved till the winter. When the publi 
comes to appreciate them, it is certain that it will have 
no other. 
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Our Portrait [llustration. 


“THIS week a portrait of Lady Joan Byng is reproduced as 
our frontispiece. Lady Joan Byng is the youngest 
daughter of the [Earl and Countess of Strafford. 


*.* Ji is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
vardens or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted except when direct 
tpplication is made from the offices of the paper When such requests ave received 


the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward the corre 
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IR EDWARD STRACHEY its, no doubt, an admirable 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture ; 
but we do not know that he has earned any distinct 
claim to be regarded as a far-seeing statesman. There 
is not much evidence of the qualities that go to make 

statesmanship in the speech he delivered the other night on 
Holdings. Those who are most closely in touch with 
are aware that the craze for small holdings has 
already nearly burnt itself out. Sir Edward Strachey has 
to face the fact that the cultivation of small holdings has 
proved itself in the past to be an inefficient and expensive 
method of tillage. Moreover, the poli y ol making small 
holdings is purely a hand-to-mouth one. That is not a 
condemnation. One often has to do things in a hand-to-mouth 
way, and not infrequently the effects are good. The small 
holdings in Ireland, for example, are undoubtedly for the 
advantage of the people at the present moment, although as 
their education advances and their wants increase they will not 
continue to be content with the very small comforts that a 
small holding can give. Itis the same with England. Education 
increases and so do the wants of the people, so that the small 
income which is all that the small holding can be expected to 
vield will not continue for any length of time to satisfy the wants 


of the people. 


Small 


the movement 


It is this consideration which makes us feel very doubtful 
about the advice which Sir Edward Strachey offers the munici 
palities, namely, that they should buy land as largely as possible, 
looking to future demands as well as the present. Intrinsically, 
this advice is bad, even if it had not been accompanied by the 
needless and offensive remark that in future the great landlords 
would not be dukes, but municipalities. Those who have had 
to draw their livelihood from land in the past have had experience 
of a kind to refute Sir Edward’s arguments. When tithes were 
fixed at a septennial average of the price of wheat, it was thought 
that a stable provision had been made for the parsons; yet 
their income fluctuated to the extent of some sixty per cent. 
Colleges and other publi have had bitter 
of the discomfort that may arise from depending for revenue 
upon rents, and the municipalities are in the way of learning 
the same lesson for themselves. Sir Edward Strachey points 
out that land-holding may be a profitable investment for them 
in other words, that the rents will lighten the rates. But we 
doubt very much if the small holders who by 
to be encouraged will pay rents that will have this effect. 


be lies 


this scheme are 


In another portion of the paper this week will be found an 
appalling list of the cattle diseases rife at the present moment 
on the Continent of Europe. It was compiled by the Board 
of Agriculture, and may wel! cause all of us to take a lenient 
view of their inability to keep foot-and-mouth disease out of 
Great Britain. Considering the vast traffic that is continually 
going on between this island and the Continent of [Europe 
it would be astonishing indeed if there were no agency that 
could carry germs. What surprises us most ts that enterprising 
countries like Germany and France should not set about 
extirpating this disease with all the resources they can « omman<l, 
it is true that they have not an export trade equal to ours, 
but the disease must be the cause of much domestic loss, and 
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certainly it must create great inconvenience for those breeders 
who occasionally sell an animal to a foreign buyer. 


Some time ago we published from Mr. Sydney H. Smith, a 
well-known naturalist and Fellow of the Zoological Society, 
the picture of a fish which was described as having two mouths. 
Our Editorial note read: “ Similarly malformed fish we have 
before—a congenital malformation; but we are quite 
sure the specimen has not (wo mouths. What is taken for an 
upper mouth is probably a deep cleft between the snout and the 
upper jaw.”’ This Editorial note led to a great deal of corre- 
spondence, which we did not publish because Mr. Smith informed 
us that the fish was being set up, and when that was accom 
plished it would be possible to obtain an authoritative declara 
tion about the alleged two mouths. The stuffed specimen was 
sent us one day last week and forwarded to Professor Boulenger. 
The following note has been received from him, and must, we 
think, be regarded as absolutely decisive on the point 


seem 


“ The malformed bream, mentioned by Mr. Sydney H. Smith 
in CouNTRY Lire of August 26th, page 326, now in a stufled 
condition, has been submitted to me by the Editor. I must 
first observe that it is no true bream, but a white bream ot 
bream flat, Abramis blicca, with forty-two scales in the lateral 
line and twenty-one branched rays in the anal fin (see COUNTRY 
Lire ‘ Fishing,’ Vol. IL., page 123). Then, as to its having 
two mouths, | can confirm the Editorial comment which followed 
Mr. Smith’s letter. One mouth, with upper and jaws, 
is there, and no more. Above it is the deep cleft between the 
snout and the upper jaw, which, however, is not what was taken 
for the second mouth by your correspondent. The supposed 
second mouth is nothing but a large hole behind the lower jaw, 
and what looks like a second lower jaw is the anterior extremity 
of the hyoid arch (bones of the tongue and gill-apparatus). 
G. A, BOULENGER.”’ 


lowel 


\ SONG OF SUSSEN,. 
The Sussex men are a brave race, 


And this ye must believe. 


rhey watch the downs, a steady line, 
They herd their flocks by beech and pine 
Their hearts are in the right place, 


Phough they're not on their sleeve 


Sussex women are good folk, 
This | would have you know 
They’ ve comely daughters and sturdy son 
kitchens and chicken run 


They mind then 


They pluck the berry and burn the oak, 


And make the roses grow. 


Ihe Sussex man is a true man; 


There none more loyal is found 

He'll ight his bonfires, a blazing host 
God save the Wing through weald and coast 
Sings every man and woman 
May such the Wing surround ! 


MAUDE GOLDRING 


Since we last wrote on the subject, the history of the 
fattershall fireplac es has been exciting. The owners at the last 
moment consented to sell the fireplaces and the building if the 
sum of £5,000 were forthcoming by Saturday. It would have 
been very difficult to raise so large an amount by public sub 
scription at so short a notice ; but, luckily, a philanthropist 
came forward in Sir Francis Trippel, who offered to take the 
risk of advancing the sum required. All appeared to be well ; 
but on examination doubt was raised as to whether the fire 
places had not been irretrievably damaged in 
hanging. Mr. Watkins, by whom the inspection was made 
reported that “ the three mantelpieces which had been moved 
had suffered grievous damage by fracture,’ and he mentioned 
several other injuries which the material of the fireplaces had 
Nevertheless, he that they would be 
reparable and replaceable, but could never be what thie 
The National Trust, taking all this consideration, felt 
they could not appeal to the public for £2,800 to be paid down 
at once. A Council meeting held at noon on Tuesday 
The result was not known when we went to press. 


the process ol 


sustained. concluded 
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During the whole of the time in which the Morocco pro- 
ceedings have been under discussion, it is very noteworthy that 
the populations of nearly all the countries of europe have been 
intent upon something quite other than the chances of, war. 
Food riots have taken place in every one of them. In France 
it was alleged at first that the agitation against the prices 
of food was part of the Socialistic movement ; but now the 
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best-informed correspondents are of opinion that the grievance 
is purely economu Prices have got beyond their level. 
In Vienna the same trouble exists In an even more acute 
form. Early in the vear it manifested itself in the United States 
where the people tried to beat down the prices of butcher's 
meat by adopting a vegetarian chet In Germany the question 
olf the meat supply has been forced on the attention of the 
Government by the discontent of the population ; and = in 
Italy very serious riots have occurred. What all this means 
it is difficult to say, though the explanation may be simple 
enouvh After a quartet of a century's experience of food in 
unparalleled abundance and cheapness, the consuming popula 
tion is evidently going back to dear prices with a very il 


Phe news of M. Stolypin’s death ts the saddest that has 
come from Russia for many a long day Here was a man ol 
vreat determination, unquestioned patriotism and clear common 
sense, who, in a yp riod of extraordinary trouble, had led Russia 
out of the anarchy that threatened to follow the war with Japan. 
It was absolutely necessary, in order to secure order, that law 
should be administered firmly and faithfully. No doubt this 
was the cause of the hatred that he inspired among the lawless. 
What was the true position ol Bovrott, his assassin, appears to 
be in doubt He was acting as a member of the Secret Police, 
ind is said to have been employed for the purpose of giving 
information in regard to what the Terrorists were doing. On 
the other hand, the statement is as confidently put forward that 
he was in the hands of the Terrorists themselves, and com 
mitted the murder at their command The chapter is a dark 
and devious one in the annals of the Russian Police. We can 
only hope that the magnitude of the calamity will provoke such 
search into the causes and circumstances of the crime as will 
bring to leht the whole working of the underground forces that 
every now and then make themselves manifest in Russia in the 
dreadful shape of assassinations 


Phe profusion of fruit which has been so pleasantly notice 
able in our gardens this vear has extended itself to the hedgerow, 
where blackberries and nuts have been extremely plentiful 
Of recent years the blackberry has been raised from its humble 
estate and become an ordinary subject for the preserving-pan. 
As a result, the bands of village children who go blackberrying 
after school hours find their labours productive of something 
more substantial than mere pleasure and stained fingers, and 
blackberry jelly has become a recognised dainty in the houses 
of many people who probably have never seriously gone a-black 
berrying in their lives. But of all the wild harvests, none has 
been more generous in most parts of the country than that of 
the oak trees Never do we remember secing so many acorls, 
Years avo the children used to collect these, too, and many 
a time have we met them laden with sackfuls for the pig 
albeit they were alleged to have a toughening eflect on the pork, 


It is significantly announced that the Civil Service Com 
missioners have started a new scheme of marking for the 
November examination for admission to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Cheir new departure lies in the giving of marks for good penman- 
ship and good spelling. The reform might very well have been 
made before. Clear and legible hand-writing ought to be 
insisted upon from all who are members of the public service. 
Che art is not difficult to acquire so long as legibility 1s accepted 
as the great criterion. Not everyone can write beautifully 
or neatly, but all can do so plainly. [Equally desirable is it 
that the officers of the King’s Army should be able to spell 
correctly an accomplishment not so common as it looks in 
oul day. 


Ihe loss of Trentham Hall is one of the injuries which 
industry inflicts on art When the house could no longer be 
used by the Duke of Sutherland owing to the pollution of the 
river and like reasons, he offered it as a gift to the municipality 
for use as an institution, but even that proved impracticable. 
It is melancholy to record that the Hall is already being de- 
molished. There will thus be lost not only a building made 
interesting by the remodelling it received at the hands of Sir 
Charles Barry, but also the great gardens in the Italian manner, 
which none knew so well as he how to design, even if the form 
of the terraces remains. Though Barry will always be remem 
bered for his Gothic Houses of Parliament, his scholarship 
and abilities are best revealed by his Italianate work, at 
its best in the Reform Club, but very notable at Trentham, the 
loss of which makes an ill gap in the story of Victorian building. 


In the interesting autobiography of Mr. J. E. Patterson, 
reviewed in another part of the paper, there occurs the following 
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passage describing an experience of the author as a farm 


labourer : “‘ [saw such things as a rat leading a blind companion 
to drink by means of a straw, each rat having an end of it in his 
mouth.” What a pity that the instantaneous photograph had 


not been vet invented when this curious vision was seen! We 
are interested in it because the legend used to be common in 
many rural districts that some old farm labourer had witnessed 
an occurrence of exactly the same kind. Without for one moment 
reflecting on the good faith of the narrator, we confess to feeling 
very sceptical about the matter. If true, the story would argue 
a beneficence in Nature which is not to be found there. Wild 
creatures make short work of the halt, the lame and the blind 
of their number ; and the rat, ever a cannibal, was much more 
likely to eat his elderly friend than to lead him down to the water 
byastraw. Probably, Mr. Patterson was misled by appearances ; 
he saw two rats and a piece of straw, but the rest of the story 
looks very imaginative. 


Congratulations will be showered on Mr. Hilton for his 
brilliant success in winning the Amateur Golf Championship 
of the United States. The occasion furnished one of those 
battles in which, although one must be victor in the end, the 
adversaries were so equally matched that it is scarcely possible 
to say that one is better or worse than another. During the 
last few years it is evident that great progress has been made 
in the game of golf in the United States, and probably a team 
composed of the best American golfers would hold its own, 
or very nearly do so, against the best team of the United King 
dom. All the more praise is due to Mr. Hilton for having won. 
I:very player is at a disadvantage at any game when playing 
in a country other than his own. It is not only that he lacks 
familiarity with the course, but the change, both geographical 
and climatic, must produce some eflect on the steadiest nerve. 
It may be taken as a general axiom that every player does best 
at home. 


Pills MOUNTAIN ASHIL IN THE STREETS OF WEIMAR 
The lover of the uncontinéd air, 
Pride of the high wood’s head, the moorland bare, 
Or lonely marein of a mountain pool, 
Is set in rows and planted out by rule 


lo dress the homely litth: German square ! 


And hardly could U praise the service done 
For pity of the liberty foregone : 
So might a young man feel who should surprise 
\ Sappho'’s passionate lips, a gipsy’s eyes, 
Framed in the striet, close wimple of a nun. 
ANNA BUNSTON 


Capital cities as a rule have been allowed to grow, and usually 
have grown in avery ungainly manner, though in a way suitable 
to their increasing needs. The Commonwealth, however, is 
making a new and gigantic experiment. We live in a prize- 
viving epoch ; and in. the spirit of the time the Commonwealth 
of Australia has offered three prizes of the respective value 
of £1,750, £750 and 4500 for the best designs for a capital city. 
We are told that the site at Yass-Canberra, has been chosen 
because of its pieturesque surroundings. This is very well as 
far as it goes; but, uniortunately for the beauty of capital cities, 
people are attracted to them far more by facilities for doing 
business than by the most exquisite surroundings. The 
population to be provided for at the beginning is only twenty- 
five thousand, and possibly the capital of the Commonwealth 
may turn into a purely residential collection of villas instead 
of a huge business centre In that case the Commonwealth 
wil! have been justified by success; but it is impossible to 
deny that they run a considerable risk of failure 


It is not a little curious that in this year of abnormal drought, 
when those country houses and cottages which depend for their 
water supply on their own wells are in a fortunate minority 
if that supply has not failed them, we still hear, exceptionally, 
of one or two wells which went dry in the course of last summer, 
which was a wet one, but have held water all through the driest 
time of the present year. The explanation seems to be that 
these are wells which receive their water from some very deep 
source to which the rains that filled most of the wells last summer 
have only penetrated during the past winter and spring. It 
is also evident that they must depend almost solely on this 
deep supply, for they would otherwise have had the benefit 
much earlier of those rains by virtue of which they are now 
more or less filled. The majority of wells of any depth take 
in their supplies from two, if not more, distinct strata, the highest 
stratum being the first to bring in water, the lowest 
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usually being the latest in their response and also tiie last to 
fail in a season of drought. 


Some recently published statistics about the destruction, 
during recent years, of the various species of whales give cause 
to reflect on the immense difference that the disappearance 
of these huge creatures must effect in the general social life 
of the ocean. The first inference that we should be disposed 
to draw is, no doubt, that an enormous amount of fish frv, and 
of the food of fishes which are, in their turn, valuable as the 
food of man, must now escape to serve this humanly good 


TH€ LONDON SALON 


T will be evident to the visitor to the London Salon who has 
any knowledge of the 
art ol 
case of pictorial photographs, to walk up in certain cases to a 
picture and,to tell its country of origin. It will certainly 
be a sure sign of the reality of the pictorial movement in photo- 
graphy, and an evidence of its being part and parcel of the real 
art progress of each country, if we can show that the national 
characteristics are found in its products as well as in those of 
the painter. 
To begin§ with 
vivid impression 


found here 
Take, for 


there to be 
dainty treatment ? 


France. Is 


along with 


i Botssonnas 


FRENCH 


DANCERS (VERS 


distinctive notes or marks of the 
other nations that it is quite possible, even in the 
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purpose, whereas a few years back the whales would have 
devoured it. But a little further consideration raises a doubt 
about this comfortable inference, for we find that the food of 
certain species of the whale consists largely of such animals 
as various kinds of cuttle-fish which are very probably more 
destructive of the potential human fish food than the whales 
themselves. We find ourselves in fact once again face to face 
with the conclusion to which so many other experiments of the 
same kind have brought us—that when once we begin to interfere 
with the balance of life that Nature has evolved we do not know 
what the outcome will be. 


Ok PHOTOGRAPAY. 


example, such a picture as “ Liseuse’’ (111) of Mlle. Massion. 
Here certainly are the national notes ; they are so pronounced 
that the picture would probably be identified as French by the 
most casual observer. Only French could be the grace of pose 
of arm, hand and book, and the daintiness of the whole scheme. 
In the original the high lights are too much accentuated, 
but in the reproduction in the catalogue the process block has 
reduced them and the picture is just right. In the works of 
Pierre Dubreuil of Lille there is vividness of impression enough 
to please anyone. He, at any rate, has seen something and 
skilfully recorded it. In his ‘“‘ Grand Place, Brussels’’ (122) 
we have an excellent “thing seen,” decorative in its ar 
rangement of the umbrellas 
and full of telling sunlight ; 
but it to lack a de 
finite point of interest, such 
as white figures 
black at its strongest point 
would have given, in 
to draw the whole 
tion together. In his ‘“ Bull- 
fiyht ’’ (25), however, he has 
just) that dominating point 
of interest in the bull about 
which the composition and 
the interest of the impression 
strongly centre. “The 
Rhinoceros’ (126) is” vivid 
enough, but almost too brutal 
in its realism to have been 
done by a Frenchman. The 
picture by Dubreuil (and he 
shows nine) which excites the 
vreatest attention is “ Speed” 
(20), an impression of a moto! 
car. But the most vivid in 
impression, telling its story 
with intense clearness, is 
“ Mightiness ”’ (128), in which 
the mighty force of 
the huge locomotive held up 
by the little fragile arm of 
the signal. Boissonnas, though 
resident in 
judge from his name and his 
work, a Frenchman. “ Vers 
L’Ideal’”’ (199) is a mixture 
of excellences and faults 

faults more or less inherent in 
the medium by which it has 
been produced, The grace of 
the posed figures is remark- 
able when one thinks that, of 
course, this is no mere snap 
shot of ladies dancing in a 
field, but perhaps one out ol 
fifty taken of a group care 
fully and deliberately posed 
and passed before the camera 
till what was required had 
been secured.  Pictorially, it 
is in many ways both a failure 
and a success. It 
represent movement, but ar- 
rested movement, its action 
frozen just at its moment of 
ecstasy. The figures are a 
tually in the air. A slower 
rate of shutter speed would 
have given just that amount 
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instead of 
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of blurred tocu vhich would have conveyed the truth of 
impression, wh is greater than the truth of fact that 
M.. Botssonnas has secured And yet he has, in spite ol these 
drawbacks, succeeded in getting a picture which, seen at a 
distances ives something of the glad abandonment of motion 


ind a real feeling of jore de vier 
There ts no question that, looked at as a whole, the German 
vork in the gallery is certainly characterised by strength Per 
haps the most noticeable work comes from Hugo Erfurth of 
Dresden \ most distinguished piece of portraiture ts that of 
Heimrich Vogtle Sy It is a true impression. He saw the 
not put him so with a view to taking him 
which makes a great difference 


man so, and dr 
There is an air of carelessness 
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about the whole, art concealing art, and the determination to 
eliminate part of the background and show the figure as grey 
against grey ts deliberate and studied. It is a strong, direct 
and satisfying impression. Near to this he has another picture 
of distinet quality, Portrait 86, in which the face in shadow is a 
marvellous piece of work in photography. It is luminous and 
convincing It is somewhat remarkable that there should be 
several attempts in this exhibition to express the rapid motion 
of the human figure Ierfurth essays this in “ The Dancing 
Girl” (61). He wishes to represent the abandon of the dance, 
and gives us a frozen pose. Fritz Widder is a new-comer, and 
very welcome He gets strong, rich blacks into his portraits. 
lake his version of another exhibitor in the gallery, “ Joseph 
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It is quite after the style of an Old Master ; 
the strong, liquid eyes and the artist’s hands tell their tale 
His other portraits are well worth seeking out and examining. 
The brothers Hoffmeister have a well-deserved reputation for 
their multiple-gum work. The best they show this year ts 
‘Aus Einer”’ (69). No one will accuse their presentations of 
landscape of lacking in the national characteristics. Otto 
Ehrhardt has a portrait worth notice in “ Mein Miidel” (4). 
It is strong, precise work, and the eyes of the little model 
haunt the memory pleasantly, while his landscape, “ Aus 
det Sommerfrische ” (97) Is clear, decided, fresh and 


Pecsi” (65) 


with transparent shadows, though it may be objected 
that the figures are too obviously posed and too con 
scious of the camera. C. Wille’s 
portrait work is known in_ this 
country, and he has distinguished 
examples of it here, as well as two 
landscapes. 

Those who availed themselves 
of the opportunity a few years ago 
to study examples of Hungarian art 
at Earl’s Court may remember its 
intensely national character. It was 
crude, strong, with considerable use 
made of ugliness for pictorial pur 
poses. It was decidedly decorative, 
with a good deal of the sadness 
which one finds in the national music. 
If anvone had desired to be con 
vinced that national art character 
istics are often present im national 
pictorial photographs as well as in 
paintings, he would have found it here 
with a start of surprise, so remark 
able was it at last year’s London 
Salon of Photography in the Hun 


varian work. These characteristics 
were strongly in’ evidence at the 
Salon as at Earl’s Court It is the 


same this year. Mateé, though, pet 
haps, not so strong assome of last year’s 
exhibitors, has in 
the national note of sadness. 
Joseph Peesi, again, will remind thi 
student of the broad white tones 
and peaceful spaces of some ol 
the Earl’s Court portraits. Phe 
Hungarian section at the London 
Salon this year ts large and 
important. 

furning for variety to America, 
a Jarge number of pictures come 


lristesse ’’ (150) 


from Buffalo. Certainly we have in 
them the national note of origin 
! 

ality. Austin Lidbury gives us an 


opportunity of testing him as to 
whether he did see originally and 
vot at the heart of the subject 
when he took The Sphinx ~ 3363. 
a subject with which we are all 
familiar, We have had many pi 
tures of Niagara, and even if we 
have not seen it, know fairly wel 
what is the appearance of that 
stupendous wonder, and = can 
recognise the originality of Porter- 
field's soft) and peaceful version. mn 
the moonlight, “The Gorge, 
Niagara’ (200). Yarnall Abbott 
strikes a strong note of originality 
in his “Ruth St. Denis’ (121), 
which is a remarkable achievement, 
for by flat tones, characteristi pose 
and the colour of the print he 
gives us quite the impression of a dancer taken from an 
old Egyptian papyrus. Rudolph Eikemeyer’s landscape (17) 
suffers from poor composition ; the mass on the right is too 
mathematical in shape, and the shadow at the left bottom 
corner somewhat unexplained ; but it scores in the way in 
which the effect of a soft mist rising on the still waters 
and the peaceful suggestions of such a spot are conveyed. 
The man who made it had a strong feeling for the moods of 
Nature and knew how to express them. 

Italy is represented by Guido Rey, and he does not 
belie the national decadence of Italian art, in that his pictures 
give one too much the feeling of an arranged and deter 
mined subject. There is evidence of artificiality. Take the 
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BY 


J. S. FLETCHER. 










T had been a day of 
| exceeding heat, and 
there was small wondet 
that most of the men who 
had a few coppers to spend 
should resort to the kitchen of the Smiling Morn. Devereux 
Ball, the landlord, was the proud possessor of a_ very 
deep, and therefore very cool, cellar; the ale was grateful 
to palates which had grown hot with the afternoon's drought 
and heat. Every man had his pint before him, served in 
the brown earthenware mugs on which Ball had had his name 
printed in a fit of vain-glory, he having once been South and seen 
a similar grandeur in a roadside inn whereat he had called. A 
stranger, however, who, from the fact that he carried a bass 
which seemed to contain tools and wearing apparel, was obviously 
not a tramp, was drinking rum and water, and had twice caused 
his glass to be replenished. The village men eyed him curiously. 
Butterdale Parva was well off the high-road, and it was seldom 
that strangers passed through it; those who did were objects 
of interest. Besides, this man was reading a newspaper, and 
was, therefore, to be regarded as a scholar. 

Charles Gladsome broke a silence which had lasted some 
time. 

‘“ Any news i’ th’ paper, mestur ?” he enquired. 

The stranger turned a glowing nose and a shining eye in the 
interlocutor’s direction. 

“ Little, friend,” he answered, “ little, except that the cause 
of freedom is advancing in our midst. The Eagle of Liberty 
has soared high above the mountain-tops ! ”’ 

Dick Hepworth and Jim Garrett looked out of the window 
at which they were sitting and inspected the sky. Seeing 
neither eagles nor mountain-tops, they looked at each other 
and then at the stranger. 

“Aw!” said Charles Gladsome. ‘“‘ Where might that 
have taken place then, mestur ? Not i’ these parts, I think.” 

“ My language is figurative, friend,’ replied the stranger. 
“| was referring to the success of the worker all along the line 
in the strikes which have taken and are taking place. Labour, 
friend, is winning everywhere.” 

“ T heard tell summat about these strikes, too, last time I 
were at Cornchester Market,” said Jim Garrett. “‘ Him as 
telled me about ’em said that all London were consarned wi’ 
‘em. I didn’t reightly understand what it were all about ; but 
this feller said that a strike means that ye stop working and tell 
t’ maister that unless he raises yer wage ye weern’t work no more.”’ 

“A very good if primitive definition, friend,” said the 
stranger, condescendingly. ‘‘ Yes, a strike is a dignified protest 
of the proletariat against the plutocrat. It marks the epoch 
when the man says to the master, ‘ Pay me more, or I will do 
nothing.’ It is a glorious institution. Landlord, a little more 
of the usual—and one lump of sugar.” 

“ Have ye ever been at that game yoursen, mestur ? ’ 
asked Jim Garrett. ‘‘ The strike game, I mean.” 

_ “Frequently,” replied the stranger. “I am a_house- 
painter by profession and I have often struck. The last time 
I engaged in a strike, me and my mates wanted a five-shilling 
rise. ‘Not another house will we paint,’ said we, ‘ until we 
have a rise of five shillings a week.’ Of course, that settled it.” 
_ The assemblage gazed upon the house-painter with venera- 
tion. Each man drew a long breath. 

“It mun be a grand thing,” said Fiddler Bew, almost 
choking with emotion, ‘a very grand thing to be so owdacious 
and bold as to tell yer maister that you mun have so much 
more wage, and to get it! A man mun feel very uplifted in his 
sperrits when he’s performed a lion-hearted deed like that.” 

The house-painter sipped the contents of his replenished 
glass and, placing his hands on his knees, bent forward and 
looked the circle all over steadily. 











“Yes!” he said. ‘“ Yes. And 
why don’t you sons of freedom 
and liberty, as tills the soil for other 
folk to reap the harvest, why don't 
you do it 2” 

Charles Gladsome, who was just about to drink, set his pot 
down again with a bane. 

“Us?” he said, staring. ‘“ Us?” 

“ Aye, you!” exclaimed the apostle of liberty, slapping 
the table. “ Why not? Who ploughs? Who sows? Who 
reaps? Who mows? You! And what do you get for it ? 
Not over-much, I'll warrant. Who does get the benefit of your 
labour ? Who eats roast beef every day 2) Who drinks beet 
whenever he likes 2? Who takes his glass and his cigar at night ? 
The farmer! Yah!—some of you rustics aren’t half men, 
or else you'd get more of the kindly fruits of the earth than you 
do. You want stirring up!” 

The less-than-half-men stared vacuously. Fiddler Bew 
nodded at last, as if he had suddenly received a revelation. 

“ Yes, that’s gospel truth, that 1s." he said. ‘‘ The maistet 
does take his glass of a night, and does smook his cigar. Yes 
it’s a true word is that. The gentleman’s correct.” 

The gentleman lifted a finger. ‘* Now look here, friends,’ 
he said, “‘ you all, I should say, work for the farmers, and a 

“One farmer, mestur,” said Charles Gladsome. ‘‘ There’s 
only one farmer in this village —Mestur Simpson of Simpson's 
Farm. We all work for him. Ye see, this is not a big parish, 
and Mestur Simpson he farms all the land in it.” 

The apostle of liberty snapped his fingers. “ Ah!” he 
! And judging by the aspect of 





said, ‘‘ what a chance for you! 
the country through which I have perambulated, you're pretty 
much out of the world here —a long way from anywhere, eh ?”’ 

“ That’s true an’ all,” said Fiddler Bew, upon reflection 
“ Yes, we're as it.were a people to ourselves.” 

“What a chance for you!’ reiterated the stranger. ‘“* Why, 
this man--what do you call him— Simpson ?— Simpson's 
dependent on you —utterly and entirely dependent ! ” 

It took a full moment of deep silence and heavy breathing 
to grasp even the stray fringes of this argument. Charles 
Gladsome shook his head. 

“ It were allus borne in upon us, mestur,”’ he said, “ that 
we were dependent on Mestur Simpson.”’ 

“ Absolute nonsense !’’ exclaimed the man of knowledge 
“ He’s dependent on you. Can he sow his own crops? No! 
Can he reap his own crops? No! Could he make a penny 
out of his farm if it were not for your labour ? ’ 

“It’s reight, is that,” said Jim Garrett. ‘ He couldn't.’ 

The apostle of liberty waved his hand. “ Now, look 
here,” he said. ‘I noticed as I drew near to this village 
of yours that harvest is approaching and will soon be here 
Who’s going to get that harvest in for Simpson? You! 
Could he get it in himself? He couldn't. Supposing you 
wouldn’t get it in, what would happen to it? It would be 
wasted. Therefore, you have Simpson in a band. Now its 
the time to strike. You go to him, and you say: ‘ Now, 
Simpson, the time has come for a substantial increase in out 
wages. From next Saturday we must have so many shillings 
a week more, Simpson. If not, we shall abstain from work. 
Your harvest, Simpson, will not be reaped.” Eh?” 

“ An’ supposin’,”’ said Charles Gladsome, “ supposin’ he 
kicked us all out-—which it’s summut like his natur’ to deal 
sharp wi’ folk--what then, mestur ? ” 

The stranger smote the table. ‘‘ He can’t—he couldn't !”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ Don’t you see, you have him! He must have 
his harvest, and he can’t get men from hereabouts. You can 
put the screw on him when you like. It’s not you that are 
dependent on him; he’s dependent on you. Strike, ye 


hereditary bondsmen, and be tyrannised over no longer ! ”’ 
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With this parting advice the missionary of freedom seized 
upon his bass, drank off the last drops of his rum, and with a 
curt farewell left the Smiling Morn and departed towards 
Cornchester. The men left behind looked at each other, at the 
ceiling, and at the bit of stick fire which Mrs. Ball would persist 
in keeping up, however hot the weather might be. 

‘IT daresay there’s a deal o’ truth in what yon man says,” 
remarked Charles Gladsome at last. 

“Tt’s cert'n’y us as does all the Work and mek’s all the 
money,”’ said Jim Garrett. “It’s allus been a wonder to me 
‘at we don't get more nor we do.”’ 

Then there was another silence and deep reflection. 

“ Theer’s one thing certain,” said Fiddler Bew. ‘ The 
maister couldn't get his harvest in wi’out us. There’s no 
Irishmen comes about nowadays as they used to. If we stood 
aside he couldn't reap a single field. No, as yon man remarked, 
it’s us as he’s dependent on, not us that’s dependent on him.” 

They went home that evening full of new ideas. The new 
ideas were still simmering next morning. Just at that time 
Simpson's men, like everybody else’s, were engaged in hoeing 
turnips, and were all working in the same field, marching abreast 
up one set of rows and down another. Now, anybody who 
knows anything of farm-life knows that turnip-hoeing is one of 
those occupations which permit of free interchange of ideas, 
and on very warm days necessitates frequent stoppages and 
much leaning on hoes. And as Simpson’s men knew that 
Simpson had gone away that day, and would not come to see 
how they were getting on with their work, the stoppages were 
frequent and the conversations lengthy. By noontide there 
was a feeling of entire unanimity that Simpson ought to raise 
wages all round; by the end of the afternoon a definite deter- 
mination had been arrived at to make a formal demand for that 
rise at wage-paying-time next day, which was Saturday. If 
that demand was not acceded to, they would fall in with their 
comrades of the towns and strike work. 

“But the miaister'll give in,” said Charles Gladsome. 
“ He can’t do wi'out us.” 

“We mun stand firm,” said Fiddler Bew. ‘ That were 
what yon man said at Devvery Ball’s—we mun stand firm.” 

It was Simpson's custom to pay his men every Saturday 
noon in the big kitchen of the farmstead. He was a good and 
a generous master, and his hands were better paid than those 
of most of his neighbours in the adjacent villages. He always 
made paytime on Saturday the opportunity for reviewing the 
work of the past week and outlining the labours of the next, 
and while this went on each man was treated to a pint of ale 
and a plate of bread and cheese. This made a sort of love 
feast for the week, and hitherto Simpson had found that it 
helped to cement cordial relations, 

On this fateful Saturday the wages had been paid and the 
men served out with their usual refection, and Simpson, a 
cigar in the corner of his lips and his hands thrust in the pockets 
of his riding-breeches, was standing on the hearthrug talking 
to them in his usual half-unconcerned fashion. He was still 
a young man, and took life very easily, as, indeed, he had good 
reason to, having been left a tidy fortune by his father and 
farming some of the best land in the county. He had a fine old 
house, a pretty sister to keep it for him, a good hunter in his 
stable and all the material comfort he desired, and he never 
worried. And he was always inclined, warm-tempered though 
he was by nature, to go easy with his men, whom he regarded 
as permanent fixtures. 

“It strikes me you chaps didn’t hurry yourselves over 
that twelve-acre field of turnips yesterday,’ Simpson was saying. 
“ You did nearly half as much again on Wednesday, and nearly 
as much as that on Thursday. However, I know it was extra 
hot yesterday, so we'll let that pass. Now, about next week. 
We'll start harvesting. That sixteen-acre oats’ll be ready 
enough by Tuesday, so on Monday some of you must open it 
out. You'll finish the turnip-hoeing this afternoon, so on 
Monday those of you who aren't opening out can go on with 
your thatch-drawing. I think that’s about all.” 

The men, munching their bread and cheese in silence, 
stared at Simpson with stolid faces and watchful eyes. He was 
about to stroll away towards the parlour door when Charles 
Gladsome cleared his throat, swallowed a mouthful of bread 
and addressed him with obvious reluctance. 

“ There’s a little matter that we could like to mention, 
maister, afore you go,’ he said. “It’s a matter o’ business, 
like.” 

Simpson looked round sharply. Every man immediately 
looked into the depths of his pewter measure. 

“What is it?” asked Simpson. 

Charles Gladsome made desperate efforts to be adamantine 
in courage. He swallowed an invisible something, and looked 
at the old clock. 

“ It’s this here way, maister,” he began. ‘‘ We've been 
a considerin’ of matters, and we feel that the time has come, as 
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it weer, when we should have what they call a substantial rise 
in our wages, same as what other men’s askin’ and gettin’.”’ 

“What men?” demanded Simpson. 

“Men in towns, maister;”’ answered Charles. 

“You aren’t in towns,” said Simpson, angrily. ‘‘ What're 
you talking about. Rise, indeed! More like a fall, I should 
think. Why, you're just going to start on your harvest wages.” 

There was no reply to that, but presently Jim Garrett, 
who was celebrated for his pertness, smiled broadly in Simpson’s 
face. ‘‘We’m not thinking about harvest wages, maister,” 
he said. ‘‘ We’m considerin’ liberty, and freedom, and them 
theer. The Eagle of Liberty’s a-soarin’ over the mountain-tops 
that’s what the chap said. We’m goin’ to soar with it.”’ 

Simpson stared at him, wonderingly, speculating as to his 
sanity or sobriety. “‘ You're a fool, Jim Garrett!” he said, 
abruptly. ‘‘ Somebody’s been talking romance to you. There'll 
be no rise in wages at this farm, my lads. It can’t be done. 
I'm paying you the very top rate now, and you ought to be 
thankful. That’s my answer.” 

He was turning to go, when Fiddler Bew spoke. “It’s a 
painful duty to discharge,” he said, rising to his feet and twiddling 
his cap, ““ but I mun inform you, maister, that it’s been settled 
atween us all that unless our wages is raised there'll be no work 
done on Monday morning. We mun strike for our reight dues, 
maister, same as others does. And, after all, maister, ye can’t 
get th’ harvest in wi’out us.” 

Simpson, staring at him as if he were confronting a lunatic, 
turned very red about the ears. “Oh, that’s your game, 
is it?” he said. “ You’re a pack of ungrateful scoundrels to 
threaten me. Now, you come to work on Monday morning, or 
else you'll never do another stroke on this farm as long as you 
live. You hear?” 

Fiddler Bew smiled, cunningly. ‘“‘ Aye, maister, but ye 
can't do wi’out us!” he said. ‘ Theer’s no Irish comes into 
these parts nowadays, and there isn’t a man to be had round 
here for twenty mile. And townsmen’s no good, maister. 
Ye can’t do wi’out us, nohow !’” 

“ Can't I?’ exclaimed Simpson, and flung out of the kitchen 
into the parlour, where his sister awaited his coming to their 
early dinner. “ Here’s a nice do, Pollie!’’ he said, as he sat 
down and seized carving-knife and fork. ‘‘ What do you think 
those soft-headed asses in the kitchen want? More wages! 
And I’m paying more than any farmer in the district, simply 
because they’re all old hands.” 

Pollie Simpson looked her astonishment. 

‘“ Aye, and what do you think they threaten ? ”’ continued 
Simpson, carving the cold beef. ‘‘ They actually threaten 
to strike work! Whoever heard of a strike on a farm! Won't 
come on Monday morning if I don’t raise their wage! They’re 
mad.” 

“And suppose they didn’t, Dick ?’’ enquired Miss Pollie. 

Simpson shook his head. “I can’t deny that it might be 
serious,’ he said. “I’m ready for harvest—we ought to be 
in the very thick of it by the end of the week. And there’s 
no labour to be got round here, and no Irishmen coming now 
yes, they might put me to some bother. I wonder who’s been 
getting at them. Hearing about these strikes in the towns, 
[ expect.” 

“You won't give them a rise, Dick ?”’ asked Miss Pollie. 

Simpson set his jaw and his eyes became steely in hue. 
“Not a penny!” he said. “ They’re extra well paid as it is.” 

Miss Pollie Simpson meditated for a while. ‘I don’t think 
there'll be any strike, Dick,” she said. 

Every man in Butterdale Parva spent Saturday evening 
at the Smiling Morn. On this Saturday evening Miss Simpson 
took advantage of that fact to call at each of the cottages 
occupied by her brother’s employés. She held serious con- 
sultation with wives and mothers, and eventually returned home 
smiling and amused. She found her brother growling over 
a cigar. 

“T don’t think there'll be much of a strike, Dick,” she 
repeated. ‘‘ Wait till Monday morning.” 

Simpson’s men slept late that Sunday and cared little for 
breakfast. At noon they left their cottages one by one and 
gathered near the Smiling Morn. When the doors of that 
comfortable hostelry opened, they entered and called for ale, 
and half-an-hour later went home to the great event of the week 
Sunday dinner. 

Soon after one o'clock Charles Gladsome emerged from his 
cottage with a look of profound wonder on his face. At the 
same time Fiddler Bew came out of his, looking as if a thunder-bolt 
had fallen down the chimney. 


“ Here’s a bonny come-up!”’ exclaimed Charles. ‘ Our 


She says she’s 


missus weern't cook no Sunday dinner. 
struck !” 

“Same here,”’ said Fiddler. ‘‘ Our old woman’s sittin’ 
theer, doin’ nowt. She says she can strike as well as I can, 
and better.” 
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Jim Garrett and Dick Hepworth, who lodged with Jim’s 


mother, came round the corner of Garrett’s garden. 


frightened. 


““Me mother weern’t cook t’ dinner,” said Jim. 


They looked 


** She 


says that if we’m boun’ to strike work, she’s goin’ to strike 


SPINNING & SONG 


ORNING in the oasis, radiant, windless ; 


the white 


town with its slim minarets, its domed mosque, 
its streets and square and market-place and the 
long pale roads running desertwards, are all bathed 


in an ocean of golden light. 


was the cry of the 
Frenchsoldiers 
when they first 
beheld that immense 
silver waste 
of sand melting into 
the blue of the 
horizon. Across the 
silence the sound of 
a monotonous Arab 
song steals 
wistfully : 
To-day the sun rose and 
I smiled 
Yesterday I wept all 
day 
I mourned for my tent 
I mourned for 
my gazelle 
To-day the sun rose 
and I smiled 


Down in the Arab 
quarter a girl stands 
in the doorway of 
her clay-coloured 
hut, spinning. She 
is not veiled, for the 
Biskra women are in 
many ways akin to 
the Kabvles, who are 
supposed to be the 
descendants of those 
Romans who were 
driven forth to the 
mountain fastnesses 
of Numidia by the 
Vandal hordes. 
Support of this 
theory seems to be 
given by the reten- 
tion among the 
Kabyles of certain 
Christian festivals, 
and by the fact that 
a cross is frequently 
tattooed on the 
forehead of the 
women, who have 
far greater liberty 
than their Arab and 
Moorish sisters and 
are usually permitted 
to go unveiled. The 
dress of the women 
of Biskra is ex- 
tremely graceful, 
with its draperies of 
soft fine muslin; 
with a long strip of 
many yards they 
fashion a garment 
with hanging 


sleeves by simply 
winding it dexter- 
ously about their 


persons, fastening it 
oniy with a couple 
of silver fibule, 
and a= silk - woven 
girdle clasped about 
the waist. Rose red 
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work an’ all. 


clammin’.”’ 

That Sunday Simpson’s men dined on bread and cheese 
and pickled onions at the Smiling Morn, and next morning 
they went sheepishly, but punctually, to work. 


What’s to be done ? 


Me and Dick here’s fair 


IN THE SAHARA. 


is a favourite colour with them, and touches of green and yellow 
are introduced as a rule into their head-dress, which is fastened 


by small chains delicately wrought in silver. 


They wear a 


large silver charm just above the middle of the forehead ; this 


often 


OF 


takes 


OLD 


the form of 


BISKRA. 


familiar 
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Hand of Fathma (the 


daughter of the 
Prophet), a favourite 
amulet with the 
Arabs. as it is sup- 
posed to avert the 
evil eye. 
charms are some- 
times encrusted with 
pink coral. Arab 
women of all tribes 
are passionately 
fond of jewellery ; 
even the poorest of 
them possess silver 
anklets and bracelets, 
earrings and a 
skewer-like brooch 
for fastening the 
haik. When visit- 
ing them it is 
always well to wear 
as many trinkets as 
possible; they, 
examine them atten 

tively, touching any 
jewel that specially 
takes their fancy 
with caressing fingers 
and saying “(¢rés 
joli.”” They are naive 
and simple as chil 

dren and will 
embrace the Roumi 
woman most aftec 

tionately at parting ; 
they like, too, to 
bestow a name 
upon their 
and it is an honour 
to receive that of 
Fathma from them ! 
They are much 
addicted to the use 
of cosmetics, and 
use henna to dye 
their hair a rich 
auburn colour and 
stain the tips of 
their slender fingers ; 
perhaps to our 
thinking the pale 
oval of their 
would be more beau 
tiful without the 
lavish application of 
rouge, but the kohl 
undoubtedly gives 
lustre to their 
splendid dark brown 
eyes and 
the charm of thei 
finely pencilled 
brows. Theis 
earrings are enol 
mous, as large as 
bracelets and 
studded with coral 
or turquoise ; they 
are often worn de 
pending from the top 
of the ear instead o! 


These 


visitors, 


faces 


increases 
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through the lobe, and are so heavy that they are sometimes 
attached to the head-dress by means of little chains. Thus 
in their youth, with their graceful forms and vivid draperies, 
these women look like bright and pretty butterflies, but they 
age quickly, and grow stout and coarse and wrinkled in an 
unazingly short time. 

As many spinners as there are women,” used to be said 
of the inhabitants of Constantine, and the women of the desert 
are not second to them in point of industry. They still cling 
to the old methods of spinning and weaving, and they work in 
ther own homes, though the French Government, in its anxietv 
to encourage and revive the native industries, has instituted 
technical training in the Mussulman schools, and carpet-weaving 
is now widely taught to both boys and girls. The women comb 
wool in the following manner: They have a vessel of polished 
jearthenware, in which the cards are kept ; this is placed on the 
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ground by the side of the worker. The wool is of the most pure 
whiteness, and is washed in clear spring water, no soap being 
used 

That which ts placed between the cards becomes as fine 
as cotton ; this is drawn out and twisted deftly with one hand, 
while with the other the bobbin is rapidly turned, and is speedily 
covered with fine white wool ready for weaving. A coarser 
thread is made by means of a distaff, which is almost precisely 
f the same pattern as the spindle still seen in some of the country 
districts in France Later, a number of these bobbins covered 
with the two kinds of thread are fastened upon a great rudely- 
fashioned loom, and the women, gathering the threads together, 
weave them with their fingers with marvellous rapidity and 
precision. 

In about a fortnight one woman can make a _ burnous 
six métres in length and of corresponding width. A burnous 
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ot fine white woul may fetch as much as one _ hundred 
and twenty-five francs, though the usual price for a coloured 
one of good quality is from fifteen to thirty francs. In Con- 
stantine, and also in many of the principal towns of the Tell 
and the Sahara, this industrv is carried on with unabated energy ; 
nearly every house boasts its loom, placed as near the door as 
possible, and the woman who cannot spin and weave is held 
of small account by her neighbours. 

Many visitors to Algeria are eager to possess one 
ot the fine white burnouses, for they make the most 
delightful evening wraps, being both warm and soft, 
and they are fashioned of such delicate fabric that they 
have almost the appearance of satin. The burnouses differ 
considerably in the various districts, those woven in Zamouar 
being striped grey and white, while the Beni-Abbés and the 
tribes of the Biban hills to the west of Constantine make them 
entirely erey ; those fabricated in 
Tunis are very fine and thick. The 
gandoura, which is worn by the 
wealthy Arabs, is made of a mixture 
of silk and wool, and is very finely 
woven The haik—the nondescript 
grey garment of the poor—is made 
of much coarser cloth. 

The Government encourages the 
native arts and crafts, the making of 
Algerian pottery, of leathern goods, 
and especially the weaving of carpets. 
It is a common sight to see the 
children in the schools busily engaged 
in the latter industry. Indeed, they 
seem to enjoy their work sitting at 
a high, roughly-made loom, their 
slim, brown fingers deftly threading 
the brightly coloured wools through 
the web, and tying the knots, which 
are clipped with big scissors, and 
occasionally beaten down with a hoe- 
shaped implement having iron teeth 
like a comb. 

I was invited to dine one night 
with a party of French friends at 
the house ef an Arab Kaid. Many 
French customs have been adopted in 
these wealthy Arab houses, and the 
cooking represents perhaps all that ts 
best in the culinary art of both 
nations. While the dinner is served 
in French fashion, such native dishes 
as cous-cous and the mechouts are 
seldom omitted. The house was like 
a Moorish palace with its courtyard, 
its arcades of dazzling whiteness, the 
splendid spaciousness of its lofty 
rooms. The Oriental hangings and 
carpets, the glimmer of finely-wrought 
lamps of Damascene work, the 
Tunisian tables heavily encrusted 
with mother-o'-pearl, the Turkish and 
Persian embroideries gave the rooms 
a definitely Eastern aspect. All the 
carpets had been made by the men 
of El-Oued—a town of Oued Isouf, 
in the region of the dunes—and were 
extremely beautiful as to colouring 
and texture. Their softness, the deep 
and rich pile, the pattern at once 
indefinite and complete, the warm 
yet restrained rainbow hues mingling 
with such absolute harmony, gave 
evidence to the perfection which this 
industry has attained among the Saharian tribes. The 
Kaid said he had imported the craftsmen from El-Oued, 
and they were paid so much per square foot for their work ; 
thus he was assured of having carpets of suitable size and made 
to his taste. 

And while the women spin and weave in the sunshine of the 
African desert, the men can be heard singing from the shelter 
of the nomad tents. There is always more rhythm than melody 
in the Arab music, and the songs mingle in an agreeable, if 
melancholy, manner with the muffled throbbing of the tom- 
toms and the faint flute-notes of the gezbah. They are always 
very long ; indeed, there seems no reason why they should ever 
cease until inspiration fails the singer! The most illiterate of 
nomads can improvise them, and they form part of the con- 
glomeration of sounds of which one bears away the remembrance 
trom Africa to echo always in one’s memory. Often they reveal 
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the passionate nostalgia of the exile for the familiar desert 
sands and for his own dwelling and tribe : 
Who shall see me die? Who will pray for me? 
Who will in remembrance of me place an alms upon my grave ? 
Another will mount my gentle mare, 
And my white gazelle will forget me! 
Oh heart be silent! 


For tears are of no avail 


eyes shed no tears 


No one will receive aught save that which is written, 

And that which is written no one may avert 

Life lies between the Hands of God 

And there is only one death . 
It is to the writings of Isabelle Eberhardt, who was herself 
so long a nomad in the Sahara, that I am indebted for the words 
of some of these Arab songs which one may hear all through 
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BLUE-FLOWERED BuLBs FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 
HOSE whose business or hobby it is to study the colour 
blending of flowers for pictorial effect realise only too 
well the paucity of really good blue flowers that 
exists. Spring is, perhaps, the most bountiful of 
the seasons in this colour, as in addition to the many 
charming little alpines of herbaceous or sub-shrubby habit, 
there is quite a host of bulbs that give us their quota of blue 
at that season. As with most other things relating to gardening, 
and floriculture in particular, the term blue is a very elastic 
one, and embraces many colour shades that the artist would 
find other names for. Yet it is in this very elasticity that 
the average flower-lover finds much enjoyment—pleasure that 
“ould be lost were every flower tabulated under a strict 
colour chart. Using the term blue, then, in its broadest garden- 
ing sense, there is no lack of bulbs that may be planted during 
the next few weeks for the purpose of providing us with drifts 
and clouds of blue next spring. 

The most charming of these is, to my mind, the beautiful 
little Chionodoxa sardensis, a rich gentian blue flower, only a 
few inches high, that follows closely on the last of the Snow- 
drops. It is comparatively rare yet, though no more expensive 
than the better-known C. Luciliz or Glory of the Snow. Although 
the latter has blossoms of a paler colour, it forms a very pretty 
companion to the richer-hued sardensis. Other and larger- 
flowered members of the family are grandiflora and Tmolusii ; 
but the last-named is still rather too expensive for planting 
freely. Grass and woodland, shrubbery and rock garden, may 
be transformed into a fairy-land of blue at a comparatively 
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the desert. Few modern writers have penetrated so deeply 
into the ways and customs of the Arab tribes as she did, and 
she wrote of them always with the assured knowledge of the 
favoured Roumi, who has been accepted by them as a trusted 
friend. Her death in 1904 was mourned alike by French and 
Arab. 

‘“To-day the sun rose . . and I smiled. 
The words of the nomad’s song came back to me as I looked 
across the clay-coloured dwellings shaded by feathery date- 
palms, where the women sit and spin, towards the great chain 
of the Aurés mountains glowing in rosy splendour against the 
gold of the sunrise in a pageant of lovely colour. Truly is 
Biskra deserving of her two tender names—the Heart of the 
Desert, the Queen of the Zibans. ISABEL CLARKE. 
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small cost by the free planting of the two first-named species. 
Of very similar habit, and bearing flowers of true blue a 
little later in the season, is the dainty little Siberian Squill 
(Scilla sibirica). I have often seen this recommended for 
planting with Snowdrops, so that a contrast of white and blue 
might be obtained ; but my experience is that the whiteness of 
the Snowdrops has departed before the blue of the Squill 
appears, especially the first season after the bulbs were planted. 
The Two-leaved Squill (Scilla bifolia) has blossoms of rather 
paler colour, and flowers with the Chionodoxas. Both sibirica 
and bifolia are excellent for the positions recommended for the 
Chionodoxas. While dwelling upon the Scillas, it may be 
permissible to mention those that flower later in the spring, 
usually about the month of May, when the Tulips are painting 
the garden with their gorgeous colours. S. nutans is our wild 
Bluebell, and needs no further description; hispanica or 
campanulata and its variety compacta, and patula major 
are three others that are very similar in habit and general 
appearance, 

The Grape Hyacinths, or Muscaris, are a genus of bulbous- 
rooted plants to which we are indebted for some of our best blue 
flowers of spring. Azureum, sometimes known as Hyacinthus 
azureum, is the earliest to flower, and forms a sheet of Cam- 
bridge blue colour in border or woodland as early as February. 
March brings us the Italian Grape Hyacinth (Muscari botryoides 
ceruleum), with its dark blue flowers that always remind one 
of old-time gardens, and before it has departed the most 
beautiful member of the whole family, known as Heavenly 
Blue, expands its blossoms with a freedom that we find in few 
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plants. I know of no flower capable of creating such a wonderful 
and beautiful display in the garden as this Grape Hyacinth, 
and the sight of a long, narrow border filled with it that I saw 
in Surrey several years ago will live long in my memory. These 
Grape Hyacinths do not seem to thrive so well in grass as in the 
border or shrubbery, though they can be induced to flower 
fairly well in turf by renewing the bulbs occasionally. The 
variety Heavenly Blue, in addition to its exceptional value as 
a garden flower, is charming in a cut state, and will last a con- 
siderable time in water, its fragrant flowers always being greatly 
admired when used in this way. The two Tassel Hyacinths 
(Muscari comosum and M. Heldreichii) both have deep blue 
flowers, but neither is suitable for creating anything like a 
bold display in the garden. In writing of blue-flowered spring 
bulbs, the ordinary bedding or Dutch Hyacinths must not be 
omitted. In such varieties as Czar Peter, Blondin and Queen 
of the Blues we find pale shades of this colour, while the varieties 
Charles Dickens, Grand Maitre and King of the Blues give us 
flowers of darker hue. If we stretch our colour so as to include 
violet, the ordinary bedding Crocuses of that colour may be 
considered in any scheme of blue that may be desired during 
the early months of the year. Instead of striving for a blue 
border at one season only, as is too often the case, an effort 
should be made to have it at least presentable during spring, 
summer and autumn, and by a free, though judicious, use of 
the bulbs named, the first of the three seasons would not 
present many difficulties. All will thrive in any reasonably 
good garden soil, a trait that is not yet developed in many blue- 
flowered plants of a non-bulbous character. Ps. Ws Oe 


Tur PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. 
IN this year of scorched and withered vegetation, the perennial Sunflowers 
have proved their claim to a place in the herbaceous border. In years of plenty 
we are apt to look upon these flowers as coarse and scarcely worthy of considera- 
tion; but now, when the Phloxes have shed their fugacious blooms and the 
buik of the Michaelmas Daisies and early Chrysanthemums are m the bud stage, 
we are only too glad to welcome the bright yellow blossoms of the perennial 
Sunflowers. That refined, tall and graceful variety Miss Mellish is, as usual, 
a beautiful sight, and in common with other members of the family appears to 
have been quite happy during the protracted and excessive heat and drought. 
H. G. Moon, though not so well known, is equally good, and possesses the 
additional merit of a dwarfer habit, attaining a height of about four feet. True, 
its flower-stems are not quite so long, but as a border plant it is almost unequalled 
in its kind. Of similar height is Helianthus rigidus grandiflorus, the Prairic 
Sunflower, the beautiful golden yellow flowers with their central boss of brownish 
crimson creating a bright patch of colour even when planted in the poorest soil. 
Apart from their value in the garden during a dry season such as the present, 
these perennial Sunflowers are admirably adapted for indoor decorations. They 
should, however, be cut early in the morning, have their stems slit upwards for 
about two inches, and then be immersed in water for two hours. Treated thus, 
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they seldom fail to take up sufficient moisture when placed in vases to keep them 
fresh tor several days. Unless this or some other special treatment is given, the 
flowers have a tantalising habit of drooping when cut and placed in water. 

Tue Sopnora TREE. 

One of the most interesting of our hardy trees during September is Sophora 
japonica. Although this was introduced to this country as long ago as 1753, 
it does not appear to have become very popular, as it is seldoin that really good 
specimens may be seen. It forms a large, spreading tree of symmetrical form, 
and during September is covered with its racemes of creamy white, Pea-shaped 
blossoms. This year, in common with many other little-known trees and shrubs, 
it, has been flowering more freely than usual, and has been extensively visited by 
honey-bees. The dark green pinnate foliage provides a pleasant setting to 
the delicate-coloured blossoms, the buds of which are sometimes used by the 
Chinese for dyeing materials yellow. A much newer Sophora to this country, and 
one that also hails from China, is viciifolia. This has much smaller and more 
finely-cut pinnate leaves, and the racemes of flowers are also on a smaller scale, 
these being pale lavender or mauve in colour. Plants at present in this country 
have only attained the dimensions of large, spreading, slightly spiny shrubs, 
and it is doubtful if they will ever make large trees. These Sophoras appear to 
appreciate well-drained warm soil. 

THe DouBLE-FLOWERED HEATHER. 

It is not generally known that a double-flowered form of the common Ling 
or Heather (Calluna vulgaris) can be obtained from a few sources. It is a very 
charming little hard-wooded plant of moderately vigorous habit, and can be 
relied upon to do well where a fair amount of peat or leaf-soil is incorporated 
with the natural soil, providing the latter ts well drained and free from lime. 
This double-flowered Heather possesses the same habit as the common form, 
and the flowers are the same colour, but quite double, eacn torming a tiny, full- 
centred rosette. It is known to botanists under the name of Calluna vulgaris 
flore pleno. Those who wish to grow a good white Heather can scarcely make 
a better selection than the one known as Calluna vulgaris alba Serlei. This 
flowers freely, is quite hardy and the blossoms are pure white. Another variety 
with good white flowers is alba tomentosa, a rather tall-growing, partly erect 
plant of distinct habit. An interesting form of the common Heather, principally 
on account of its foliage, is cuprea. This, as its name implies, has foliage of 
a bronzy copper tint, and makes a welcome change where hardy Heaths and 
Ling are grown on anything like an extensive scale. 

Tuk GROUPING OF FLOWERS 

It often happens, especially in those gardens surrounding old-world houses, 
that a much better and more artistic effect is obtained by haphazard or simple 
grouping of the plants than if a more elaborate arrangement had been adopted 
Many of the plants found in old-fashioned gardens seem to lend themselves to 
careless arrangement, and are certainly more in keeping with their surroundings 
when grouped in that way. The accompanying illustration of a corner of an 
old-fashioned garden is a good example of the charming effect obtainable by 
irregular planting. The old Rose bush, with the Tree Lupines, Mallow and a 
loose edging of Thrift create a floral picture that would be impossible had more 
formal grouping been resorted to. Those whose duty it is to plant flowers for 
artistic effect might well learn a lesson from many cottage gardens, where 
pictures of great beauty are often obtained without any foresight on the part 
of their owners. H 
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IMBOLTON is the scene of an historical event which 

is probably best known to most of us through Shake 

“Henry VIII.” Here it is that 

Catherine of Arragon lies sick to death and has het 

last interview with Cardinal Campeius, and here, 

when she feels her last hour approa h, she addresses her final 
instructions to her attendants 


Sp are’s play ol 


Let me be *d onoul trew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
Iw i chaste wife to my grave: embalm me 
Then lay me forth ilthough unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me, 
rhe youngest daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 


lived in an age of dangerous politics and of cruel controversy. 
From her girlhood was used by ambitious and un 
scrupulous men for playing their own hands in the difheult 
vame olf sixteenth century statecraft. Daughter and wife to 
Kings, aunt to an Emperor, she was given a leading part to play 

ill the more dangerous from its importance-—and thus it was 
that after many years of greatness and honour she died, broken 
in fortune but not in spirit, within the walls that still stand at 
Kimbolton. Unfortunately, it is the mere substance of the walls 
that alone remains of the Kimbolton that she knew. All else 


she 


be 
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has changed. The eye fails to find a single detail ot structure 
or of decoration that dates from Henry VIII.’s time. Eighty 
years after the passing away of the injured Queen a new owner 
remodelled the house after the manner of his day. Another 
eighty years went by, and that owner’s descendant again brought 
Kimbolton into line with prevailing fashion, and it is the work 
of the fourth Earl and first Duke of Manchester that the accom- 
panying pictures illustrate. He was drastic in his alterations 
and removed all visible evidence of the past. But he did not 
actually sweep away the whole fabric and begin again on a plan 
approved of by a designer of his day. Kimbolton does not 
resemble Belton or Castle Howard or Blenheim in having a 
central solid block with outstretching wings, but, while in all 
its details it has the full flavour of our classic period, it still 
runs round a central quadrangle in late Gothic fashion, and so 
much of the original scheme and substance was retained that 
we shall find Sir John Vanbrugh laying stress on the fact that 
he was preserving the form and the disposition of the rooms 
wherein Queen Catherine spent her last days. 

A medieval home of the Mandevilles, Kimbolton Castle 
had passed to the Wingfields when Henry VIII.’s dynastic 
wish for a male heir and his personal desire for a new wife made 
him disturb ail Europe with his divorce case. It would seem 
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that while the Wingfields did not require Kimbolton for their 


own occupation, they kept it up as a great house fit for inhabit- 
ance: for when the Queen, towards the end of 1533, applied 
for a new habitation to be assigned to her, Kimbolton was in the 
list of those offered and was the one that she chose. She had 
made many a move since her husband’s palaces had been denied 
to her. From Hertford Castle she had gone to Woburn Abbey, 
and thence to Buckden, the recently-built Huntingdonshire 
seat of the Lincoln bishops, with the fine remnants of which 
readers of CouNTRY Lire were made acquainted in July, 1909. 
It is said that she did not like it, as being inconvenient for the 
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conduct of the political intrigues for the reinstatement of her 
dignity and her religion that she carried on to the day of her 
death. In that case she did not profit much by the change, 
for Kimbolton-——in the same county and not far distant from 
Buckden—still maintains its character of aloofness from the 
busy haunts of men. It was described by its owner, half a 
century ago, as “‘ an ancient pile, built by the Mandevilles and 
occupied after them by the Bohuns, Staffords and Wingfields, 
with tower and gateway and double ditch ; a very strong place, 
in a cross-country valley, guarding the road from St. Neots into 
the north-west, and from Bedford to Huntingdon; a house 
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buried in wood, with an enclosed park and open uplands to the 
east and west, each knoll of which was crowned with either 
abbey tower or village spire.” The sixth Duke of Manchester 
was a student of history, and used the great store of historical 
and family manuscripts that lay at Kimbolton as the basis of 
his “‘ Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne.” While the 
scope of the work is wide, its materials are closely connected 
with Kimbolton and its successive owners. It, therefore, 
sheds much light on the subject and is freely used in this 
account. To Kimbolton Queen Catherine came in the late 
autumn of 1533, and here she lived for two years, 
seldom leaving her own rooms or seeing any 
but her immediate attendants—Spaniards 
mostly, who did not fear the displeasure of 
the King, for she would have none near her 
who did not still treat her as Queen, whereas 
Henry had given strict injunctions that 
Dowager Princess of Wales was to be her only 
style and title. Thus, her chamberlain and 
her steward, being Englishmen, knew not that 
behind the closed doors life was slowly ebbing 
away in the December gloom of 1536, and 
it was Cardinal Campeius, ambassador of her 
nephew the Emperor, who got wind of it and 
informed the King as he held high Christmas 
revel at Greenwich. The Cardinal set out for a 
last interview as the new year opened, and on 
its sixth day extreme unction was adminis- 
tered and the troubled soul was at rest. 

What the Kimbolton of Queen Catherine’s 
day was like can only be conjectured. There 
can be no doubt that an outer gatehouse of 
some strength stood on the edge of the green 
that heads the main street of the little town 
just where its present classic successor 
stretches out its serious length. A great 
outer court would connect this with the 
arched entrance to the quadrangle, around 
which lay the various sections of the house. 
The east side, opposite to the entrance, was 
occupied then, as now, by the great hall, for 
this arrangement, normal in the time of 
Catherine, was retained, although disguised, 
by the fourth Earl of Manchester. There 
can be little doubt that a moat lapped the 
outer walls and that towers rose at the 
corners. These towers may well have remained 
till the close of the seventeenth century, and 
the form of at least one of them is indicated 
by the mention of round rooms in the 
inventory of 1645. At latest, however, they 
disappeared in Queen Anne’s time, when 
even the south-west portion of the castle, 
where Catherine’s rooms lay and whence 
she readily entered the chapel, lost all sense 
of Gothic proportion under Vanbrugh’s 
hands. 

From the day of the Queen’s death to 
that on which it passed into the possession 
of Sir Henry Montagu, eighty years later, 
there is a blank in the history of Kimbolton. 
The Montagus were a family notable for the 
number of leading men they produced in the 
seventeenth century. But the founder of the 
family was already paving his way to wealth 
and place when Catherine was closing her 
eyes at Kimbolton. Sir Edward Montagu 
was then a serjeant-at-law, and he became 
a Chief Justice in 1539. The wealth he 
acquired and the opportunity afforded by 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries enabled 
him to very greatly add to the Northampton- 
shire estates of his father. He made his 
home at Boughton, which acquired great 
architectural celebrity under his descendants 
the Dukes of Montagu, and was illustrated 
and described in Country LiFe in 1909. Here his son 
lived and brought up his sons, of whom the eldest was 
created Lord Montagu of Boughton, another became Bishop 
of Winchester, a third was Master of Requests and father of 
the Earl of Sandwich, while Henry, the fourth, followed in his 
grandfather's footsteps, acquired both means and reputation 
at the Bar and became Chief Justice in 1616. It was soon after 
that that he acquired the Kimbolton estate, which, as the crow 
flies, is only some fifteen miles from Boughton. Even after 
paying for that he had enough ready money left to hand over 
to King James, or to his favourite Buckingham, a sum of 
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20,000 for the office of Lord High Treasurer—a place the value 
of which he himself estimated at “ some thousands of pounds 
to him, who, after death, would go instantly to salvation, twice 
as much to him who would go to purgatory, and a nemo scit 
to him who would adventure to a worse place.’’ His predecessor, 
the Earl of Suffolk and builder of Audley End, had been prepared 
to run the risk of being in the third category ; but Henry Montagu 
was one of the few of his contemporaries who held many a high 
office and yet maintained his character for integrity both as a 
judge and a statesman. The High Treasurership carried with 
it a peerage, for which his new purchase supplied him with 
titles. He styled himself Viscount Mandeville from its ancient 
possessors, adding thereto the barony of Montagu of Kimbolton. 
No doubt he found the house not merely old-fashioned but 
decayed, and we read in ‘‘ Court and Society” that he largely 
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remodelled it. In support of this view it should be noted that, 
wherever in some obscure place it was not considered necessary 
by the classicalising fourth Earl to introduce sash windows, we 
find mullioning of Jacobean and not of Gothic type, from which 
we may conclude that the Lord Treasurer renovated even some 
of the less important parts of the building. He did not long 
retain the office for which he had paid so large a price, but was 
made to exchange it for the less important one of President of 
the Council in 1621. Such he remained in Charles I.’s time, 
who made him Earl of Manchester, and found in him a wise 
adviser and a loyal adherent until his death in 1642. Mean- 
while, his son and successor had imbibed Puritanical notions, 
and when the Long Parliament met he was the acknowledged 
leader of that party in the House of Lords. So strong a line 
did he take against the Court that his name was joined to the 
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five members of the lower House whom the King impeached of 
high treason in 1642. Possessed of military qualities, he was, 
at Cromwell's instigation, appointed Major-General of the 
Parliamentary Forces in the Eastern Counties in the following 
year. The two families had been friends and county neigh- 
bours since the Montagus came to live at Kimbolton and 
found the head of the Cromwells seated at Hinchingbroke, on the 
edge of Huntingdon town. But the extravagance of Sir Oliver, 
the ‘Golden Knight” who so lavishly entertained James I. 
im 1603, led to the estate being bought soon afterwards by Lord 
Manchester’s brother—father to an admiral whose part in bring- 
ing about the Restoration in 1660 procured him the Earldom 
of Sandwich. Though belonging to the Court party, the first 
Earl of Manchester, as Lord-Lieutenant of the county, had 
acted in friendly manner towards young Oliver Cromwell when 
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his factious action as a borough councillor occasioned him 
difficulties with the Government in 1630. Fourteen years 
later the second Earl and the “ brewer ”’ were fighting side by 
side, and together they were responsible for the victory of 
Marston Moor in 1644. But Manchester was against extreme 
measures, and declared “‘ if we beat the King ninety-nine times 
he is King still, and so will his posterity be after him ; but 
if the King beat us once, we shall be hung, and our posterity 
be made slaves.” On this principle he guided his acts, and 
frequently kept his army inactive until he was relieved of his 
command. When Charles’ head fell on the block, so fully did 
he hold that the Stewarts were “ still kings”’ that he retired 
from public life, to emerge once more and be, like his cousin of 
Hinchingbroke, an active agent of their return. He and his 
son Robert led prosperous lives under Charles II., but nothing 
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is recorded as to alterations Yr 
at Kimbolton until after his 
grandson came into posses- 
sion in 108 3 

It is to Charles Montagu 
fourth Earl of Manchestet 
that we owe Kimbolton as 


we set it, lor the vreat 
house has been singularly 
little modified either in 


tructure or decoration since 
he completed a task which 
was probably spread over a 
large part of the forty years 
during which he held the 
estates. With regard to the 
rebuilding of the south side 
ind the redecoration of the 
rooms that compose it, we 


have a definite date. The 
other exterior elevations and 
the classic gatehouse must 


have followed on after that. 
But the walls of the quad 
rangle, and several ot the 
ipartments that look into it, so strongly resemble in form, 
material and detail the style that prevailed under William IIL. 
that it is safe to conjecture that the Earl made a 
commencement in this quarter, and may, indeed, have under 
taken it not very long after he found himself, at the age of 
twenty-two, the possessor of a good fortune and the inheritor 
of ligh traditions of dignified living and honourable conduct. 
kducated at Trinity College, Cambridge, he had taken his M.A. 
degree before his coming of age and his father’s death. His 
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handsome appearance and graceful bearing marked out the 
youthful Earl for the office of Carver to the Queen when James 
and Mary of Modena were crowned in 1685. But in politics he 
was a Whig, and King James’ attempts to act unconstitutionally 
put him in opposition to the Court and led to his crossing the sea, 
secking the presence and learning the plans of William of Orange, 
and finally joining the Prince with a troop of horse when the 
latter set foot on [english soil. Nor did he put up his sword till 
after he had taken part in the Battle of the Boyne. Then he 
seems to have settled down to domestic life, marrying a daughter 
ind co-heiress of the fourth Lord Brooke. This event took plac e, 

according to the liturgy of the Church of England as by law 
established,” in the opening days of 1691, and there is nothing 
more likely than that it was about this time that he commenced 
to remodel a house that had been little altered since the days 
of his great-grandfather. Of what it was like when he succeeded 
to it we get some glimpse from two seventeenth century inven- 
tories, Ihe first was taken when the second Earl succeeded 
in 1642. The importance given to the “ Great Hall” and the 
“ Long Gallery ” shows that the arrangement was still according 
to the English traditions of the reign of Elizabeth and James I. 
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The gatehouse —no doubt stiil Gothic in character-——was a place 
of arms wherein were stored not merely halberds and clubs, 
muskets and calivers, but ‘“ one great cannon, two little brass 
cannon and one little iron cannon.’”’ Whether the Major- 
General of the United Eastern Counties used these for his sieges 
of Lynn Regis and of Lincoln and his fight at Marston Moor we 
cannot say. But they do not seem to be mentioned in a further 
inventory taken in 1645, when as many as forty-three “ chambers” 
are enumerated. We learn from it, too, that, besides the great 
hall, there weve a withdrawing-room, a black parlour and a little 
dining-room, and that my lady had her closet and my lord his 
study. The well-stocked shelves of the “ pewtery ’”’ and the 
seventeen dozen trenchers in the pantry speak of the kind of 
utensils still in use for the service of meals, though probably the 
‘ one greatt tabell” in the hall was no longer used for banquet- 
ing. After the Restoration, no doubt some changes were made, 
and a further inventory, taken soon after the fourth Earl 
succeeded, implies greater sumptuousness in the furnishings, 
as indicated by the large number of gilt chairs and of pictures 
of the family and its connections in “ large frames.” 

What strikes the visitor to Kimbolton is the massiveness 
of its stone structure and the severity of its form and outlines. 
But this applies only to the building as it is seen standing amid 
its wide lawns and terraces. Pass through the high arched 
way in the centre of its west side and a totally different impres- 
sion is gained. We see that a designer with very different ideals 
has been at work inside the quadrangle. The exterior eleva- 
tions we know are Vanbrugh’s, and date from the reign of Queen 
Anne. But the whole of the quadrangle, with its warm red 
brick, its fancifully-treated stone window architraves, its many- 

membered cornice, its wealth of heraldry 
> ge : and cyphers, its elaborate metal adjuncts, 
is not at all in the style of the man who 
earned a reputation for weighing down 
the earth with “heavy load.” There 
is no doubt that the main object in 
view in the remodelling of the quad- 
rangle was to add to the convenience and 
accommodation of the house by making 
it, in places, more than one room thick, 
and thus getting corridors and staircase 
hall. Except on the east side, which 
is mainly occupied by the hall, the brick 
building of William III.’s time stands 
forward from and is of lower altitude 
than the older stone building that was 
afterwards remodelled by Vanbrugh, and 
it is here and there on the top floor of 
that building—where the projection of 
the brick additions makes it little seen 
and scarce noticeable—that a few of the 
Jacobean windows ot the first Earl’s time 
were allowed to remain. 

It would be interesting to know who 
designed and wrought the quadrangle 
elevations. At first glance they appear 
of the usual William III. type. The 
columned and pedimented doorway, the 
Corinthian pilasters, the sashed windows 
with moulded architraves, the enriched 
and modiilioned cornice, resemble manv 
another example of mixed brick and stone 
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building dating from the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
But there are also strong individual touches, for if there is lack 
of learning and restraint in the designing of the keystones of 
the windows with their outstretching whorls of acanthus-leaf 
ornament, there is also an amusing play of fancy and a survival 
of the personal and independent treatment which had charac- 
terised old English work, but which Inigo Jones and his 
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somewhat similar but more finished and cultured treatment will 
be found in the heads of two of the hall windows at Drayton 

that well-known Northamptonshire house not a very great 
distance from Kimbolton, where William III.’s friend, Sir 
John Germaine, wrought changes almost as comprehensive 
as did Charles Montagu at Kimbolton. But that which gives 
to the quadrangle of the latter place its chief distinction is the 
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successors sought to replace by a stricter adherence to learned 
design accompanied with more skilful technique. Manv cf the 
keystones are heraldic—here the family arms in a cartouche, 
there the crest or the fourth Earl’s cypher surmounted with his 
coronet. But elsewhere, and especially above the first and 
second tiers of windows. we find masks treated with almost 
Gothic variety and grotesqueness. It is noticeable that a 


leadwork of the rain-water heads and pipes. These were 
certainly a favourite point for enrichment in the seventeenth 
century, but nowhere else are they so lavishly ornamented. 
Last autumn those which Sir Nicholas Sherburne placed in the 
Stonyhurst quadrangle during the closing years of that century 
were described in COUNTRY LIFE as “ forming a kind of genea- 
logical tree.”” An almost equal affection for heraldry is shown 
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in the Kimbolton examples, but to this is added much work 
of a purely decorative nature. It is absolutely exceptional 
to find not merely the heads, bandings and wall-fixings orna- 
mented, but also the whole long length of the pipes as seen in 
the accompanying illustrations. One example will have a 
‘drop ” of flower and foliage hung from a ring as in a piece 
of Grinling Gibbons’ wood-carving. The well-moulded banding 
is flanked with wall-fixings decorated with lion masks. Then 
the pipe swells out with a garland of acanthus leaves to support 
a head enriched with the arms and cypher of the owner. Turn 
the eye to another place and you will see the banding bearing 
a coroneted shield with heraldic supporters on the wall-fixings 
on either side. The down pipe is also studded with shields 
set between sections of leaf and flower scrollwork treated a jour. 
Quite different again, both in form and decoration, are the pair 
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in the angles where the hall meets the corridor projections. 
Here the wall-fixings are scrolls ending in dragon heads, while 
the pipe itself shows alternate sections of oak and bay-leaf, 
reminding one of the early days of the Restoration, so that one 
might believe that they dated from the time of the second or 
third Earls, except that the freely-used cypher of the fourth 
Earl appears on the heads above. This cypher we again see 
on the wrought-iron rails that follow the outward curve of the 
stairway and also in the pediment of the doorway set amid 
palm leaves. It is, however, in the wall space above this that 
place was found for the most considerable exhibition of heraldry. 
[here we find a complete achievement of shield, motto, sup- 
porters and coronet, great in both scale and relief. Stepping 
through the wide doorway, we find what was the “ great hall” 
of the inventories has become the “ white hall,” and has lost 
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any Gothic or Jacobean features that it may have retained before 
the fourth Earl came into possession, the only hint that 
it was transformed and not reconstructed being given by the 
absence of complete symmetry in the arrangement of the door 
and windows on its west side. In every other respect it is what 
we should expect as the creation of one who, while employing 
provincial talent, knew what Wren and Gibbons were doing. 
Great raised panels alternate with pilasters ornamented with drops 
of carved fruit and flower and topped by Ionic capitals enriched 
with swags. They support an entablature with a great hollow 
moulding treated with acanthus leaves in the manner of those 
at Hampton Court, while above is the usual plain plaster-coved 
ceiling of the day, ready for the brush of some follower of Verrio, 
who never seems to have wrought on this particular space, 
though we know that he was engaged to come some years later, 
and may be the author of the paintings 
on the walls of the great staircase here 
illustrated. That, however, was at a 
time when the Earl had been much in 
Italy, and when Vanbrugh had become 
an architect. The consideration of this 
later stage of the fourth Ear!’s altera- 
tions must be deferred to another 
week. 1A 


WILD COUNTRY 
LIFE. 


WATER-OUSELS. 

HERE is no more charming denizen of 
our upland streams and rivers than the 
sprightly dipper, which adds just the 
requisite touch of cheerfulness and life 


+ tS 


to many a wild and sequestered glen 
and hillside. Watch this bird carefully 
through a glass in some quiet and remote haunt 
where it has its home, and it must be acknowledged 
that it makes a brave and handsome figure even 


ex 


among the numerous and picturesque array of our 
British birds. The dark umber brown head and 
nape, the neat, slate grey back and wings, and deep 
brown tail and wing feathers are wondertully 
relieved and lightened by the snow white purity of 
the throat and upper breast. Add to _ these 
contrasts the rich chestnut brown of the Jower 
breast, the black flanks and stomach, the brown 
legs, feet and bill, the neat figure, bright eye and 
wren-like carriage of the tail, and you have before 
you a delightful little feathered creature, whose 
curious water-loving habits well repay a much 
closer attention than is usually bestowed on this 
species. Our water-ousel is a retired, solitary and 
solitude-loving bird, which shuns human _ habita- 
tions and is never so much in the picture as on 
the rocks, banks and boulders of those remote and 
rushing streams of the mountain and moorland 
whose musical passage to the sea is always a 
welcome solace to the ears. Amid such surroundings 
the peace-loving dipper is seldom disturbed, save 
by the wandering fisherman or shepherd, or an 
occasional gunner in autumn and_ winter. Its 
cheerful song, clear and full upon the wing and 
somewhat wren-like when in repose, is one of the 
earliest to be noted in springtime. In February, 
in quite sharp weather, I have heard the sprightly 
note of the water-ousel. So early even as the 
month of January, on the sunny morning of a day 
when hard frost gripped everything in the shade, 
the voice of this hardy and cheerful little creature 
has been noted, unsubdued by the rigours of a 
northern winter. 
RANGE OF THE DIPPER. 

If one looks abroad, one finds that our 
English water-ousel has, compared with many 
other British birds, a singularly restricted range. Beyond Britain and 
Ireland it is found only in France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. In 
Scandinavia and Northern Russia its place is taken by the black-bellied water- 
ousel (Cinclus melanogaster), a form which visits Denmark, Heligoland and 
North Germany. This dipper, which has little trace of chestnut on the breast, 
is, however, by some naturalists looked upon as merely a dark variety of our 
bird, and it has been remarked that even in the Peak District of Derbyshire the 
water-ousels inhabiting the higher altitudes are darker in colouring than those 
found in the lower parts of that country. In Italy, the Pyrenees, Alps, Greece 
and the Carpathians another sub-species, known as the red-bellied water-ousel 
(C. albicollis), has been identified by ornithologists. But Mr. Howard Saunders 
has well pointed out that examples from the higher parts of some of the Pyre- 
nean valleys and of the Cantabrian range in North-West Spain are undistinguish- 
able from Scandinavian specimens. At lower elevations, and also on the river 
Genil, near Granada, he adds, the dippers have a broad chestnut band, and belong 
to a race intermediate between our British bird and that known to the 
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“* separatists ’’ among naturalists as the red-hellied water-ousel. In the Atlas 
Mountains of Morocco another form of dipper, known as Cinclus minor, has 
been identified by Canon Tristram ; while from Asia Minor and the Caucasus to 
ribet, China and even Formosa, various races are found, grading one into the 
other. A well-known Eastern form is the brown-backed species known as the 
Cashmere water-ousel (C. cashmiriensis). Varying species of dipper are also 
found in the higher parts of Western America, extending along the Andes as 
far south as Peru. The black-bellied dipper of Scandinavia and Russia, it should 
be added, is an occasional winter migrant to East Anglia, where our own 
indigenous dipper is little known. 
NOTES ON THE Britisu DippPer. 

Various provincial names are still in use locally for this bird. Among these, 
in addition to dipper, are water crow, water piet, Bessy-ducker, water colly 
(water blackbird—Devon, Cornwall and Somerset) and hen kingfisher. The 
old belief that the dipper was the hen bird of the lovely kingfisher seems to have 
once been very widespread and to have obtained not only in Ireland, but in 
some parts of England. Swainson, in his “‘ Provincial Names and Folklore of 
Britain,” states that this bird was called kingfisher in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Water-ousels are now ranged in a single genus, Cinclus, which is fitly placed 
between the groups of thrushes and wrens. They are regarded by many natura- 
lists as more allied to the wrens than the thrushes. Other naturalists, remembering 
that the plumage of the young birds is spotted, still believe them to be more akin 
to the thrush family. The dipper, especially in its shape, wings and the cock 
of its tail, has certainly a strong resemblance to the wrens, while the structure 
of the nest is much niore suggestive of a wren’s than a thrush’s. Upon the 
whole, however, it may be regarded as a wise classification to have placed these 
curious birds in a group of their own. 

CHARGE AGAINST THE DIPPER. 

A good deal of controversy has from time to time taken place regarding 
the food of the water-ousel, many people, especially those interested in angling 
and the rearing of trout, accusing the birds of devouring the spawn of fish. 
Mr. A. H. Evans, in his excellent volume on “‘ Birds ” in the Cambridge Natural 
History Series, boldly states that fish spawn has never been found in the stomach 
of these birds. In spite of the theory strongly held upon the other side, it may 
be stated that very little direct evidence of the eating of spawn by these birds 
has ever been forthcoming. Perhaps the nearest approach was made by the 
late Dr. Day, author of “ British and Irish Salmonidz,” who, in a communication 
to Land and Water, in February, 1885, wrote as follows in reference to the well- 
known fish-rearing establishment at Howietown : ‘ Several (dippers) were shot, 
some dropping young trout from their bills.” He went on to state that in the 
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stomach of one, sent to him for examination, he had found five or six eggs, 
‘closely resembling those of trout.” This is the nearest approach to direct 
evidence of the misdoings of the dipper in regard to spawn that I know of, and 
it is not absolutely conclusive. On the other side may be quoted so great an 
authority as Professor Newton, who, in his “‘ Dictionary of Birds,” says of this 
species: “‘ It is accused of feeding on the spawn of fishes, and it has been on that 
account subjected to much persecution. Innumerable examinations of the con- 
tents of its stomach have not only proved that the charge is baseless, but that the 
bird clears off many of the worst enemies of the precious product.”” This evidence, 
coming from so high and reliable an authority, is very strong and very conclusive, 
and ought to go far in staying the hands of those who regard this bird with so 
much suspicion. Personally, I am convinced, from my own observation, that 
our charming water-ousel does at times devour small fish, such as minnows 
and bullheads, and the young fry of other fish, and occasionally even those of 
trout. But I am by no means convinced that it devours spawn. The chiet 
food of this bird consists, however, not of fish, but of small soft-shelled molluses 
and of many aquatic insects and their larva, 


forth 


including spiders, beetles and s 


FOR DEFENDANT. 

John’s “* Tour in Sutherland,” 1884 
Messrs. J, A. Harvie-Brown and T. E. 
Buckley on the water-ousel: ‘‘ Dipper Cinclus aquaticus (Bechst.) 
resident in all the burns and rivers of the East 


FURTHER EVvIDENCI 

In their excellent appendix to St 
Edition, occurs the following note by 
Common and 
When driven out of these by 
ice, the birds hang about the mouths at the seacoast where the water does not 
freeze. At one time a reward was given for their heads, on the ground that they 
ate the salmon spawn, but this having been happily disproved, these cheerful 
birds are left to breed in security and peace ; and, partly by our own exertions, 
the premium has been withdrawn. Fluctuations in numbers occurred in the 
west of the county, owing to these persecutions, but since the premium was 
withdrawn they have again increased. In one return of ‘ vermin’ killed, which 
we have received, the following were the numbers of water-ouzels killed In 
1874, 64; in 1875, 86; in 1876, 33; in 187), 41; 


; in 1878, 75; in 1879, Jan 
Happily nous avons changé tout cela, and if the 
premiums were placed on the hooded crows and bag-nets, it would be more 


practical.” 


to June, 54; old and young. 


I recommend this note to the careful attention of all those anglers 
and breeders who are suspicious of the lively and harmless water-ousel. 
were (Mr 


Messrs. 
Harvie-Brown and Buckley are, or Buckley is, unhappily, no longer 
with us), well known not only as sportsmen and anglers, but as highly accom 
plished naturalists and scientists, who have spent a great portion of their live 


in studying the habits of the fauna of Northern Britain, H. A. Brypen, 


FURNITURE OF THE XVII. & XVIII. CENTURIES 


FURNITURE AT 


IMBOLTON CASTLE, as mentioned in describing the 
house, is almost more remarkable for its furnishings 
than for its structure, containing, as it does, in very 


large number and 
in almost untouched 
condition the additions made 
by Charles Montagu, fourth 


Earl and first Duke of Man- 
chester, who held the estates 
between 1683 and 1722 and 
who largely rebuilt the house. 


True to his own age, he 
evidently greatly preferred 
what was new and contem- 


porary to what was old and of 
the past. We entirely miss the 
possessions of his grandfather 
as set out in the inventories of 
1642 and 1645. He must have 
replaced almost universally 
with his own purchases the 
ample contents of the forty- 
three chambers and numerous 
reception-rooms that we then 
read of, and he must even have 
emptied the “ wardrobe,” which 
is described as having been 
“bursting” with furniture. 
This is regrettable, for we 
should have welcomed the 
presence of “one court chair 
of silver,” as an earlier example 
of the fine domestic treatment 
of that metal than the andiron 
illustrated, which is one of a 
pair now used as the ends of 
the fender in the saloon. The 
bases have winged cherub heads 
and scrolls treated in the bold 
repoussé manner that prevailed 
under Charles IT. On these rest 
pedestals whereon stand figures 
of Ceres and of Flora, the 


whole height being about two A TALL 





SILVER 


KIMBOLTON.--I. 


The materials used for bed-hangings and 


‘cloth of 


feet three inches. 
chair-covers in the earlier days of Kimbolton were 
silver,” yellow satin, black velvet and “ crimson wrought with 
gold.” These are all gone 
with the furniture that accom- 
panied them. But, fortunately, 
many of the damasks and 
velvets of the period that 
followed remain, and help to 
give the remarkable sense of 
a past time that Kimbolton 
possesses. Many of these will 
have been collected by the 
fourth Earl when he was 
Ambassador at Venice, though 
a fine example of cut Genoa 
velvet covers the chair which 
forms the subject of to-day’s 
coloured illustration, and which 
must date from the time of the 
fourth Earl’s father. It is, 
however, quite likely that this 
velvet replaced a_ yellow 
damask, and that this is one 
of three chairs mentioned in 
an inventory taken soon aftet 
the fourth Earl succeeded. It 
is wrought in light wood and 
painted black, as was not at 
all unusual in Charles II.’s 
time. It belongs certainly to 
the latter part of his reign, for 
though it has the turned side 
stretchers and wide carved 
front stretcher of his earliet 
day, the tall square upholstered 


back, nearly a vard high, did 
not come into vogue till his 
reign was far spent, and the 
. 
same applies to the boldly 
designed and wrought open 
work scrolls of the arms and 
legs. This set verv closely 


ANDIRON resembles one at Rushbrooke, 
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illustrated by Mr. Macquoid in his 
‘History of English Furniture,’ 
made to match and accompany a 
bed and dating from about 1680. 
It is quite likely that the same 
maker at the same time refurnished 
the third Earl’s chamber for we 
read in “ Court and Society,” where 
the 1687 inventory 1s described, that 
“My Lord himself, the father of Earl 
Charles, slept beneath an * Indian 
quilted counterpane’ within ‘ yellow 
damasked curtaines,’ while no_ less 
than ‘ three elbow chaires ol vellow 
damask’ have arms open to receive 
him, and stools of the same bright 
hue are ready to support his feet.” 
Stools, not to support feet, but to 
sit upon, were always supplied with 
eyeh sets of chairs. Kimbolton has 
many of them, though none survives 
of an earlier date than William III. 
Such there are in that King’s bed 
room, together with some of the 
chairs of this set, the rest being 
in the White Hall, where two of 
another very similar set are also 
placed. The latter present thie INLAID 
same high upholstered back and 
the same general lines, but the legs and the supports of 
the arms are straight and turned, as are all the stretchers, 
implying, if not an earlier date, a survival of an earlier manner, 
In the hall are two carved walnut armchairs and a settee which 
have been re-upholstered greatly to their detriment, as they 
cannot originally have had padding on the arms, and certainly 
had canework in the ovals of the backs The settee 1s a notice 
able piece, as settees fitted with backs, designed as a combina 
tion of chairs, were rare in Charles IT.’s time, though frequently 
appearing with the stuffed backs of William IIT. or the wood 
splat of Queen Anne Phat at Kimbolton is in the full “ Re 
storation ” style, though a somewhat late example of that manner 
Che surmounting crown held up by boys and the twisted uprights 
still distinguish the back, but the arms and legs are scrolled 
and the carving of the front stretcher, though clinging to the 
tradition of flower and foliage, is more in the spirit of the scroll 
present on the chair illustrated in colour, 

A close study of the 1057 inventory might lead to the 
identification of the accompanying table, which certainly dates 
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TABLE WITH CYPHER OF CHARLES II 


before that time, for it has the cypher and crown of Charles IL. 
in ivory on its top set amid bandings in the veneer. It belongs 
to the fashion that came in about 1675, retaining the earlier 
twisted leg, but having the new-fashioned flat serpentine stretcher. 
Such are a few typical survivals of the contents of Kimbolton 
before Earl Charles started his work of renovation. Next week 
some of his own introductions will be presented, 
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VIEWS OX 
BREEDING STOCK. 


RELEDIERS of livestock will find much of interest in a recent 
work of Professor E. Davenport of Illinois University, 
U.S.A., entitled “‘ The Principles of Breeding.’ It is 
comprehensive, as it includes in its survey all classes 
of domestic polygamous animals. While Mendelism 
is attracting so much attention, the various theories 
and conclusions put forward in the work will doubtless prove very 
interesting, although English breeders 
will probably dispute some of them 
rhey will probably agree that the 
influence of the sire for good is immense ; 
but they will not, perhaps, be so ready 
to allow the relative unimportance of 
the female. The argument is that in 
polygamous breeding, for mathematical 
reasons alone, the sire is infinitely more 
important, and the author quite fails to 
understand the high prices given for 
females, especially in cattle. If the 
female is not exceedingly prepotent, a 
marvel, in fact, she can, individually, 
do little to perpetuate a good line, 
and as this cannot be shown except 
by experience, the use of old and tried 
females is advocated, the grandmothers 
ot the herd. 

The folly of trying to establish a 
herd from the progeny of three cows 
is thus shown by figures from cows of 
different degrees of fertility, taken 
through five generations, and stress is 
laid upon the certain failure of trying 
to maintain a “small herd of excep- 
tional excellence."’ The limited degree 
of selection which such little herds offer 
is the reason given for this, whatever 
care is taken in choosing the foundation 
blood Proof of this is claimed from 
the case of the Duke and Duchess 
family, shorthorns possessing much 
excellence, but failing in prolificacy 
enough to keep up their race. Equally 
pronounced is the advice given as to 
the folly of not retaining a good animal 
when his or her services have been 
proved. Neither loss of bloom, decline 
of form, nor even the development of 
a bad temper, should, then, weigh with 
a us in the case of a good sire, while 
riIME. patriarchs of either sex are to be greatly 
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respected and maintained as breeders, for it 1s from them that 
real and solid merit will come. Their value is put down as price- 
less. One pertinent reason for buying old stock of such a nature 
is that an immediate and safe return may be expected from them 
as against the uncertainty and delay which must accompany 
breeding from a heifer. 

The important question of breeding from immature animals 
is discussed. It seems that in America the general opinion is 
against it; but it is noteworthy that in Nature reproduction does 
not wait for maturity, and even if either mother or offspring is 
hurt by the process, it does not at all follow that both sides will 
suffer, and it seems to be concluded that, practically speaking, an 
early and long breeding career is the goal to aim at. Good ancestry 
is made much of; but only recent ancestry, not remote, such as 
ten or twelve generations back. But some breeders will doubtless 
dissent from the doctrine that good ancestry is so important that 
an inferior specimen from such a source is infinitely preferable to 
a perfect one from mixed ancestry. Mere close breeding is not, 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T what stage in his career ought a man to write his 
biography 2? To this frequently-asked query there 
is only one satisfactory answer, viz., When he can 
make it interesting. Other replies are unsatisfac 
tory. In ordinary circumstances the end of the day 

would appear to be the most suitable time to record its adven 
tures and review its work ; but old age is often feeble, garrulous 
and forgetful, though there are many exceptions to the rule. 
Some, like a distinguished man whose death took place a 
few months ago, defer the task too long, till it is rendered 
impossible by frailty and disease. Therefore no fault is to 
be found with Mr. J. E. Patterson because in the prime of 
life he has written My Vagabondage, Being the Intimate Auto 
hiography of a Nature’s Nomad (Heinemann). He was born 
on “a certain gusty day in October, 1866." Many a man 
only comes to his kingdom after forty-five, so it may reasonably 
be hoped that the future years will furnish material for a second 
volume. The disadvantages of writing biography so soon is 
that Time has not yet had opportunity to soften and mellow 
the vision of the past. Even the harshest rocks become beauti 
ful in moonlight, and in the moonlight of memory we expect 
asperities to grow smooth. In some minds the receding view 
is always romantic. To put it in another way, the antipathies 
and bitternesses of the past are forgotten the dead hours 
have buried their dead offspring. Not of these is Mr. Patterson. 
Past memories are still bitter to him, and past injustice rouses 
a savage indignation. He is an egotist, and rejoices in the fact. 
“What is an autobiography without an ego? <A_ potato 
without salt, a beauty sans wit or scandal, humour or virtue.” 
The advantage of his egotism lies in its resulting frankness and 
intimacy ; its disadvantage is that it obscures in his mind the 
relative importance of events and causes him often to magnify 
the trivial. Most of us know the club or other bore who is so 
intensely concerned with what relates to himself that he will 
go on recounting it when it interests nobody else and could 
not possibly do so. It would not be frank to conceal the fact 
that Mr. Patterson occasionally reminds us of this kind of bore. 
Very nearly half of a solid book is occupied with a history of 
joys and sorrows of childhood. We give an example taken 
at haphazard. At a Guy Fawkes celebration he fastened a 
cracker to the hem of the faded black frock of his father’s elderly 
housekeeper, when it not only terrified her by its explosion, but 
set fire to her clothes : 

In that hour—in that aet, 1 should say, our neutral peace gave up its 
feeble ghost; it died on the pyre of a halfpenny cracker and the burnt hem 


ot a faded black frock, fanned by the spiteful wind of inherent animosity and 


insulted dignity Of the “ horrors”’ of the occasion and her “ marvellous 
escape” she never tired of talking, so long as I afterwards knew het As to 
what immediately followed—I would not care to dwell on /hat. Enough, it was 


past midnight when my physical pain eased enough to allow sleep to come tom 


tear-swollen eye From that day fer many weeks I was as one who had no 
home and bitterly felt the deprivation—onlv a place in which to sleep, have 
some tood and be miserable Ah, we trod the vears together, those little grief 
and I: but how intense, how real, how great they were to me then! 


This is a very characteristic passage. A born little sportsman 
might conceivably have been guilty of the same prank, but he 
would have taken the whipping as the inevitable penalty for 
being caught. It was his risk, and he would have accepted it 
without that astonishing bleat about no home and “ we trod 
the years together, those little griefs and I.” The passage 
would not have been worth noting except for the fact that the 
book has far too many closely allied to it in character. Even 
at forty-five the small calamities of childhood are tragical to 
him. He acknowledges being a pickle, and indeed is obviously 
proud of it, but he takes his whippings in a very ill spirit 
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however, regarded as sufficient, because there is such great vari 
ability in the performances of even pedigree stock, and positive 
knowledge of these performances—not merely a negative attitude 
in excluding all alien blood and relying merely on pedigree for 
results—is advocated. In fact, great things are predicted for the 
breed whose promoters will take the trouble to keep a registry not 
merely of the actual history, but of the degree of merit which each 
member achieved in handing on the special characteristics of the 
herd, dealing with a few points at one time. This record, it is 
advised, should contain (rt) an accurate description of each 
individual animal in the nerd, kept up to date, as changes go 
6n in development, and accompanied by weights, photographs 


measurements and performances. Stock bulls sheuld be 
particularly recorded in this way. This in addition to the 
usual entries of births, deaths and purchases (2) A com- 
plete description of each ottspring of each — sire (3) \ 
breeding record of each female —services, births and milking 
qualifications J}. G. TurRNBULL. 


TURE. 


What we like best in the childish annals are the bits about 
bird-nesting and folklore. The former lose by being invariably 
selected on account of some disagreeable incident being con 
nected with each. Mr. Patterson has not tried to render the 
charm of what in all probability were his happiest times, despite 
the malignant glances he casts back on them. Here is a bit 
of folklore that we found at once puzzling and interesting : 


Then Christmas began to loom up The usual games and pastimes were 
put mteo preparation, such as * Morris Dancers,” “ The Old Horse,” Death 
md the Lady.” “ The Peace Egg,” “ The Old Tup,” ane mounning And 1 
being small for my age, was cast for the part of Devil-doubt in“ The Peace I ; 
almost every line in the eight parts of which Estill remember, bat never learnt 
the meaning of the tithe Thus tricked out to represent the Puritan idea of the 
Prince of Evil—in tight-fitting black glaze from top to tee, with a curved and 
spear pointed tail, a small besom, and a box trap; db acro the back of mis 


shoulders for the money —at the end of our little play TL walked in and out amon 
the spectators, repeating, while they dropped coppers and small silver pir 
into my box : 

‘“Hlere come 1, litthe Devil-doubt ; 

If you don’t give me money TIL sweep vou all out 

Money | want, money IT crave ; 

If vou don’t give me money PI sweep vou to your grave. 


Surely this was the mummers’ play, not the Peace or Pace Egg 


It is usually held that Peace or Pace is a country rendering of 
pase or paschal, and is connected with Easter. At Easter-time 
country children in the far North of England still collect then 
Pace Eggs, though as far as our knowledge goes no trace of the 
old play remains. But “ little Devil-doubt is only “ Bessy 
under another name. His rhywme is obviously a local rendering 
of the old mummers’ play. The story of his miniature theatre 
will remind readers of a well-known passage in“ Wilhelm 
Meister.”’ 

Another curiqus fact is the evidence his pages give of the 
hold that old favourite books have on children. We listened 
to a couple of schoolboys, unaware of a listener, discussing thei 
reading, and were charmed to hear that they were learned in 
‘Valentine Vox, ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,” ‘‘ The Wide, Wide 
World,”’ and other volumes that Mr. Patterson devoured in his 
boyhood. He was, however, obliged to read Standard Authors 
to his father 


In prose this ranged from Burtow \natomy,.” history, and translatis 
from Marcus Aurelius, to “ The Arabian Nights,” len Nights in a Bar-room,” 
and ‘* Crusoe’; in verse it was usually Young’ Night Thoughts,” Thomson’ 
‘ Seasons,” Burns’ “ Cottar'’s Saturday Night,” and Byron's romanes 


Mr. Patterson’s style improves as he goes along (perhaps 
because he has more to say) and the tale of his life as a fisherman 
and sailor is excellent reading. The adventures he met with 
abroad are of a most. stirring, not to say sensational, 
character. Altogether the book may be said to have the 
attractiveness of a novel. Perhaps that was the author's aim 
At all events, it makes very little difference whether the 
little happenings of his youth were real or imagined the virtue 
lies in the telling not in the thing told. Many bits of lis own 
verse are scattered about the pages. hey pom*# rather to a 
derivative than to an original muss 
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Lalage s Lovers, by George A. Birmingham Methuen 

OUR readers will be glad to hear that Lalaze " is now to be had in book form 
and it is unnecessary for us to recommend it their attention, since ever 
lover of clean, good fiction had an opportunity of appraising the merits of tl 
book as it passed through our page It only remains to congratulate “* Ge 

\. Birminghat " on the suece with which he has transferred to paper the me 
delightful of modern products, a modern girl. Lalage’ utdoor healt! 
high spirits and unconventional charm wall insure for her a welcor t 
home to which she is introduced, and a long stay at most of them ! 
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iract It egret equate itteront mm itsell to secure the suece ot het 
rk Phere is nothing that makes exciting taprobabilitic oO pleasantly 
probable as to cause them to happen to perfectly possible te tod and 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’ people are all possible, and attractive into the bargain 


bhe story is very attractive, readable and well worked out mad the hero and 


ine are charming cnough to make the reader well pleased with their ultimate 


PATRICIA'S REMINISCENCES 
A String of Beads, | Jittte Horhel Duckwortl 


PHIS story is teld in the torm of the reminiscences of a girl left an orphan with 
independent means before mews outoof ber girlhood Patricia, whose auto 
biovrap forms the contents of the bool vrite vith a light touch and in an 
entertaining manner of her life and triends in London and elsewher Th 
to might well be a literal transeript from her diary or trom letters to het 


Pil YOUNG NATURALISI 

The Out-Door World, by W. Furneaus Longmans, Gree 
The Sea Shore, tv W 
Life in Ponds and Streams, by W. Furneauy 
Field and Woodland Plants, by W. burneaus Tomcat (recn.) 
British Butterflies and Moths, by W 
British Birds. bv W. Th. Hudsou Lougrian Green 

PHESE excellent bool mostly by Mr. Furneaux, have given assistance and 


hurneaux Dcomngenanaat Greet 


iat (.reen.) 


bP urne aun Lemans Green 


lirectron t the leolidda ousemrents of many bos and in this handy new edition 
vill, we ' ure, be thoroughly welcome to many other The anthor has a 
' thorough kmowlodye f the subjects he writ ihout, and a clear, useful 

le, so that he may be taken as a trustworthy guid We ate glad to see Mi 
Hlindsou’s beok on birds ineluded in the serie It is an eveellent work, and it 
tant of leaning te the sentimental side is one that can be readily torgiven in a 
il tim «al ich iS met only te make ung | ple know their birds, but 


The British Fern Gazette, edited by ¢ r. Drues VM. PALS 


The British Pteridelogical Society.) 


Pik, ninth quarterly volume of this publication ts much om the une line i 
it predece HW \ reat deal of usetul and interesting mitormation about 
British ferns i iven, the article on the sowing of fern spores being the most 
Valuable of all In addition te editing this publication, Mr. Drucry writes the 
reater part of its comtent 
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The breneh Ideal, by Mine. Duehaus Chapman and Pall.) 
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DONCASTER SALES. 
r Hk veneral feeling of 
prevailed in’ the Money Market was by no means 
reflected at the Doncaster sales of bloodstock last 
week, for at the close of the four days’ selling the Messrs 
Fattersall had 
disposed ol two 
hundred and 
hninety-live ye 
lines for a total 
ol I I , SO! 
veuineas. As 
usual, the sale 
of the Sledmere 
bred youngsters 
attracted 
numbers of on 
lookers as Wel 
as buyers; but 
that such of 
the latter as 
were present 
meant business 
is evident from 
the fact that the 
seventeen yeal 
lings offered for 
sale were all 
sold, the 
amount realised 
being Ig ,450 
; a) guineas. Look- 
eb cs F xx wis. é ing back at the 
Stace < « , records of the 
Sledmere — sales 
LADY LIGHTFOOT. Copyright for the last few 
years, we find 


uneasiness which has of late 
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that in 1906, thirteen yearlings were sold for 15,340 
vuineas, the averayt working out at about 1,180 
guineas. In 1907, eleven were sold for 15,050 guineas, 
average 1,308 guineas. In rgo08 the thirteen yearlings 
disposed of realised 15,060 guineas, averaging 1,158 
guineas. In 1909 ten yearlings fetched 14,810 guineas, 
average 1,481 guineas ; and in roro fifteen were sold 
lor 12,270 guineas, the average being about 818 guineas. 
In the past six years the recent sale included 
seventy-nine Sledmere yearlings have been sold by 
publi auction for the sum of g1,980 guineas, rather 
more than 1,164 guineas each, a record of which even 
the famous Sledmere Stud may well be proud, Of the 
individual prices paid last week, the highest was that 
of 3,200 guineas pail by Mr. C. Bower Ismay for 
the colt by Desmond out of Veneration (Sledmere), 
next in order coming 2,400 guineas given by Lord 
Lonsdale for a filly by St. Frusquin out of Alicia 
(Sledmere) ; 2,200 guineas paid by Lord Londsale for 
the filly by William the Third out of Simplify 
(Siedmere) ; the 2,100 guineas given by Mr. Tatem 
lor the colt by Polymelus out of Indian Ink (Worksop 
Manor); and the 2,000 guineas for which Knockderke, 
a colt by Santor out of Kendal Belle (the Messrs. 
Browning), was sold to Mr. G. Edwardes. Many 
other high prices, ranging between 1,000 guineas and 
1,800 guineas, were realised, twenty-seven yearlings : sie . 
bemg sold for over 1,000 guineas each, five at prices W. A. Rouch. BAY COLT BY DESMOND -VENERATION TI Copyright 
exceeding 2,000 guineas, and one for more than Sold for 3,200 guineas, 





520 guineas for a filly) out) of Nydian 
(Mr. St. Verans), and g1o guineas for a colt 
out of Shuleagra (Mr. R. Hough). Good 
prices were promptly forthcoming for any 
presentable yearling got by Desmond. St 
Frusquin’s stock was ino demand, but the 
young Gallinules hardly fetched the price 
commanded by his stock a year or two ago 
but imeluded in this sale were one or two that 
should maintain the reputation of Captam 
Greer’s wondertul old) horse —he was foaled 
in TSS4. f. .. B. 


DONCASTER 
RARELY, af ever have more people been 
present on the opening day of the Doncaster 
Meeting than when Mi | 3 Joc! filly, 
Waterwillow by Waterere out of Maxime, 
won the Fitzwilliam Selling Stakes on Tuesday, 
a day to which her owner and his” brother, 
Mr. S Jocl, will look back with pleasurable 





recollections, for between them they won tive 
out otf the even rac included — in thie 
programm Wednesday brought with it the 

geciston of the race tor the 

St. LEGER STAKI 

, , ; -_ ; , , ; : . — ‘ haps 1 tests io that 
W. A. Rowe BAY COLT BY POLYMELUS INDIAN INK. Copyrsit. he ee pee ee Se Ce Bcc 
classte race that will be run on the famous 
Sold jor 2,100 gitneds old course for in the carrying out ol thre 


,000 guineas. Considering the quality of — the 
yearlings sent up, the Worksop Manor team might have 
been exper ted to realise better all-round prices than 
they did, though such sales as that of the Polymelus 
out of Indian Ink colt (2,100 guineas), the St. Frusquin 
out of Golden Hope filly (1,650 guineas), the Collar out 
of Lady Levington colt (1,550 guineas), and 1,350 guineas 
lor the filly by St. Frusquin out of Ardmore were no 
doubt satisfactory. Captain Greer did well with his 
live yearlings, realising a total of 4,970 guineas, the 
best individual prices being the 1,800 guineas given by 
Lord Lonsdale for a filly by Gallinule out of Gulnar, 
and the same sum paid for the colt by Desmond out 
of Serenata. Mr. Simons Harrison got 1,600 guineas 

not a penny beyond her value— for the filly by 
St. Amant out of Marmaria. Mr. Hornung secured 
perhaps the best bargain of the week when he got 
Mr. G. Ladley’s lovely filly by Galloping Lad out of 
The Broom for 950 guineas, for not only does she 
look like racing, but her prospective value as a brood 
mare is great. Mr. J. Russel made, I think, a 
judictous purchase when he gave 1,200 guineas for 
the Langton Stud colt by St. Frusquin out of Kentish 
Cherry, and although the colt by Polymelus out of 
Lusania, from the Aislabie Stud, had a “ roughish ” 
hock, he was cheaply sold to Mr. Dresden at 
1,050 guineas. Mr. B. Bailey did fairly well with the 
yearlings by The White Knight, getting 520 guineas W. A. Rouel BAY COLT BY DESMOND SERENATA Copyrig) 
for a colt out of Yvonne (Sir R. Waldie Griffith), Sold for 1,800 guineas 
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pl ts to the race-course nd let us hope calculations that Ivcaon would beat King William were amply 

ton the ! mitortiable tand ow existin alteration will verified « but Mi 1b Jon I's colt is probably not much above 

o bet | ! understand, in the track on which the race hindicap form, and Prince Palatine being, as suggested in these 

e¢ St. | been run for so mas eal bbe thi it not of better class, beat him with consummate case when if 

mMhat never within 1 recollection have a worse lot of hors came to racing So casily, indeed, did Mr. Pilkington’s colt win 

the winner rt taken part m the race than those which went that it is difficult to estimate how much he really bad in hand: 

dow to the post on t Wednesday of last week lo a certain but it is evident that, in addition to the brillant turn of speed which 

extent Wing Wilham looked the part, but h wanting in the enabled him to extricate himself from his difficulties and give 5lb. 

mmetr ol a first race-horse, and seeing, moreover, that and a neck beating to Braxted in the Imperial Produce Plate at 

| cont ed to delude so sound a judge as Mr. George Lambton Kempton Park last year, the son of Persimmon and Lady Lightfoot 

into the belet that he ts a good horse, it probable that he fail is possessed of the stamina ce rived from his sire and his maternal 
to reproduce form shown at home upon a race-course Morton's grandsire Isingla TRENTON. 


CAIRN TERRIERS. 





A 


“ y ONSIDI KING the hort time in which 


been seriously devoted to Cairn terriers 


case of one or two kennels in which 
they were bred mainly tor work, iti 
urprising that oO much untlormity 
is apparent, although there is still 
diversity of opinion among judge This weck we 
are able to publish photographs of a number of 
the leading dow which illustrate the type 


desired Champion KRunag, the property of Mi 


Logan of East Langton Grange, has placed nine 
champtonships to her credit, thus suggesting that 
there is considerable unanimity as to her merits 
She is of a pure white in colour, with a beautiful 
double coat, a well-balanced head, a lovely keen 
expression, a short) body and well-carried tail 
The head study ts of one of Runag’ 
taken at the age of seven months 


s bitch puppies 


The originals of the two terriers on the sofa 
are owned by the Elon. Mrs. G. Laseelles of The 
King's HLlouse, Lyndhurst 
hurst Tiny, and the standing up, Is 
Lyndhurst Jean, a very charming little lady who 
has already done much prize-winning, ce spite hes 
youth She is undoubtedly the best that Mi Las 
One of the hardest and most fearless 


Sitting downts Lynd 
other, 


she is small, weighing 


WEST HIGHLAND FAMILY. 


attention has 
ave in. the 





RONA, AGED SEVEN MONTHIIS 


elles has bred 


less than thirteen pounds, but she is ready to tackle anything in 
the shape of vermin. She is vivacious and alert, with coal-black 


eyes and nose, and her coat is of the desirable 
hard texture. Her sire is the expatriated 
Champion Wiltie, and her dam Lyndhurst Judy. 
Lyndhurst Skittles has bred excellent puppies, 
some of which have gone to America for large 
prices 

One of our most successful breeders is Mr. ¢ 
Viccars of Childwick Green, St. Albans. His 
best-known dog is undoubtedly that superlative 
terricr, Champion Kiltic, a son of Peggy, by 
Cannoch, and therefore a grandson of the famous 
He was sold to America a few months 
ago for a record price—I believe, four hundred 
guineas. Accompanying him across the Atlantic 
was Khuellan, a championship winner. Gairloch 
of Childwick, a full sister of Wiltie, has won 
two championships and over twenty first prizes. 
Another big prize-winner in the same kennels is 
Luran of Childwick, one of Kiltie’s sons. 

Mrs. Lionel Portman of Ecchinswell, Newbery, 


Brogach 


works all her terriers as well as exhibits. She was 


one of the first to recognise the merits of this fine 


little dog, and many good ones have passed through her hands. 
Whether at badger-digging or ratting, her terriers are equally at home. 





CHAMPION RHUELLEN 


CHAMPION KILTIE. 


GAIRLOCH OF CHILDWICK 
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Only recently they have unearthed 


badgers 


thirty-nine 
Swaites Islay, whose picture appears, 
had the misfortune to be poisoned while hunt- 
ing, but she has left her mark alike as a winne1 
and as the mother of winners. Mrs. Portman 
has been raising a warning against the nervous- 
ness exhibited by so many of the present-day 
dogs, a defect probably attributable to the close 
inbreeding carried on in the past 

The pick of the kennels at Kepstorn, Wirk- 
stall, owned jointly by the Messrs. Hamilton, 
is that beautiful bitch, Champion Pure Gem, 
who achieved the noteworthy feat of winning 
full honours at the age of fourteen months 
Mention of her name recalls the melancholy 
fact that her breeder, Mr. Alex. lod ol 
Haddington, has lately died. The Messrs 
Hamilton started the breed only four years 
ago by purchasing Dunollic Snowtlake, who, 
after taking two championships, was sold to M1 
Harry Payne Whitney, the American millionaire 
Their next purchase, Talisker, also went to the 
same country, being bought by Mr. A. Albright, 
jun Barlac Snowstorm was another dog only 
in their hands tor a short time, a big offer from 
the United States being 
too tempting to retuse 

Another sound terrier 
in every respect is Padraig, 
belonging to Mr. W. E. 
Gray of Rutland Park, 
Shettield. He stands well 
on good legs, with plenty 
of bone, and has a com- 
mendably straight tront. 
His sire, Ballach Bhan, 
was exchanged fora goodly 
number of American 
dollars, and attempts have 
been made to buy Padraig 
on various occasions with- 


out success. 


fut CoursinG SEASON 


COINCIDING with the 
advent of another coursing 


LYNDHI 


COUNTRY 





SWAITES 


SKITTLES 
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\ND 


PWO PUPPIES 


order of things fhe present registration 
ot litters 1,205—has never been equalled 
since the institution of the rule in 1804 Phe 


2,232 individual owners recorded this vear i 
also an increase ol over three hundred on LOQLO 
\ survey of last 
one to the conclusion that the outlook for the 
future is healthy 
Scotland 
ide of the 
that there a return to the haleyvon days of forty 


season's coursing brings 


Several new meetings in 
point to an advance on the other 
Border, although we are reminded 
cannot — be because 


legislation 


years avo 
Parliamentary 
upheaval that can never be set asick 


anticipated 
about an 

Fortu 
nately, the active personal interest and elf 


brought 


acrifice of such landed proprietor as Su 
Robert Jardine, Mr. Chark Brook, and the 
tenantry of the Duke of Roxburghe, keep the 


sport gone in the Lowlands, where, otherwise 


it would be in a shaky condition \s regard 

Ireland the abolition ol boxed ” hare 

meetings will be welcomed on all sides Phese 

were not sport, or even a semblance of the real 

thing, and tew coursing-men can desire the 
perpetuation of such miserable travesti 

Phi sale at the 

Koval City Kepository 

last season are aid to 

have been as satisfactory 


al could be expected the 
yoo lots producing 5,7465 
euineas Phis as, howeves 
530) «fulnea behind the 
total for 48t lots ine the 
previous season, and nearly 
5000 guineas behind 
1907 5, when the ager 
rate was swollen by the 
disposal of sixteen saplings 
bred by Mr. bF. Forster in 
Cumberland These, the 
produce of three litter 
made the large sum ol 
P,fo2 guineas, Or an aver- 
age of 72) guimeas cach 
Mention of coursing 
attairs remind one of the 


atistaction expcric ne ¢ | 





CHAMPION 


season, we have the tissue 
of the thirtieth volume ol 
the ‘ Greyhound «Stud 
book,”’ compiled by Mr 


W. Fk. Lamonby, who 
supplics us with some 
striking statistics in his 
pretatory note Phe 


volume Is note- 
markine a 
which 
point to a remarkably 
healthy position in_ the 
coursing world. Last year’s 


current 
worthy as 


series of records, 


total of 4,449 entries—the 
highest for twenty - six 
years—has been eclipsed 
by over five’ hundred, 
making a total which has 
only twice been exceeded. 
The comparison, however, 
might be misleading if we 
were not told that the 
highest entries occurred in 
the second and third years 
of the Stud Book’s exist- 
ence, when, of 
owncrs were hastening to 
fall in line with the new 


course, 


LYNDHURST 


PADRAIG, 


JEAN 


AND 





LYNDHURST 


TINY 


LYNDHURST JEAN. 
ovel Mi | Pilkington 
P| Leper victory this 


‘ontleman bemg a brother 
of the well-known courser, 


Mi | Pilkington who 
won the Waterloo ¢ up im 
iss8 with burnaby, and 
even year lates with 


Phoughtle Beauty lle 
had also been the runnet 
up Mm £586 


VARIABILITY IN BREEDING 


KESULY 
Duccess, one often note 
attends kennels much in 


the same way as it do 
stables, both in exhibiting 
and breeding, One scason 
we find certain stables to 
the tore, the possessors ot 
which take a_ high place 
m the list of 
Owne®rs and 


wihning 
breeders. 
Another may be more o1 
less sterile so tar as out- 
standing horses are con- 
cerned, The Sane 
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centricity ws trequeatl observable in) dog-breeding We have 
barren veal It tiny with the plentifully endowed, though 
i not clear | the results hould b ariablk | it that 
in some litter t ence ot undesirable ancestor Is greater 
{ in othe | that at other time the dominant factors are 
lerived trom t est examples of the trams we are using (1 
course, one can quite understand that one breeder will show much 
better re lt than other for this is onl tating what everyone 
lready kne that some men are mucl verer than their fellow 
By Hlorack Hurcninson 
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Darwin’s investigations into the origin of species led him to the 


inevitable conclusion that ‘‘ not one man in a thousand has accuracy, 


of eye and judgment sufficient to become an eminent breeder. 


If gifted with these qualities, and he studies his subject for yea 
and devotes his litetime to it with indomitabk 
will succeed, and make vreat improvements ; if he lacks any of 
these qualities he will assuredly fail. Kew would readily beheve 
in the natural capacity and years of practice requisite to become 
kiltul pigeon-fancier.”’ 


GREEN. 


WD BERNARD DARWIN. 


even a \. CROXTON SMITH 


uotr beeau however straight vou hit the ball it will not run straight nor 
riten Chee beeoke uel the end of the busine is that vou lose all confidenes 
Your may take yur chotee between the doctrine but t present writer's own 
j i 1! } i reens t 1 ou practice mn puttin re those which are 
litheul ned yet true Phies i listinetion w i real ditterem which is neat 
lwa tnderstervne You may take the greens at Hovloke at their best, as we 
used to know them in the old da nal as we alwe MT md onl mietinu 
realise the hope, te find them: now, for a type of trut ombined with diffieul 
i puttin reen There were varion dient. whieh ul to I ealeulated 
unl tl urfaee was very heen, but if you ealeulated both strength and line 
ri thy the ball would 2 sit wa it ter pe Phere were no litth xcrescence 


too sinall to take into your caleulations, to upset them to kiek the ball asic 


\ en may be as flat as a billiard-table, that is to say, a green on which puttin 
but for exereseences of the hind, would be very easy indeed. and vet mav be 
ol untrue, because of the excrescence Eexereseences is not a ood word 
for a frequent cause of the ball turning aside is a littl: pit, too small to b en 
r comsidered, ta the ground Phis is reall ft the essenmec of the unteus roan 
ther flat or wit rradtent \n untrue reen must | tlway liftveutt 
nd alwa ehane but a difheult green is not nec mily an untrue ome ma 
if itis true it is met chanev anc becomes the best hooleot putting you can ha 


\ trae and flat green ts better than an untrue one of any kind for practiee, but 


i troe and a ditheult one is best of all H.«. H 
Mr. Hitron’s Trio wen 
Mr. tHliltom is much to be congratulated on ver fine achievement in 
Vinning the American championship Phough he had not a very long time in 


Which to get used to a new 
elimmat ind new urround- 
mie ie appear t fal i 
one can jude merely trom 
the telegraphed = word to 
Americans ol 
Pill he reached 


the final his career appears to 


have given tlhe 


his verv best 


have been easily trium 
phant as it was at Prestwick, 
for only Mr Jerome Travet 
ive rita ith trouble and 


even so Mi 


mal Yet that 


Hilton won by 
tatement 
probably chow net quite ce 
justice to the closeness of 
the tnateh for. Mr Hilton 
ifter standing four up at the 
end of the first round, lost the 
first three holes off the reel 
ifter lunch t most un- 
ple want thing to befall the 
bravest ot rolfers low 
ever, the mateh with Mr: 
ravers was child’s play to 
that with Mr. Tlerresholt) in 
\meri 


ean, after being four down 


the tinal, wherein the 


with but twelve to play, wa 
wtually one up with six to 
play, and, what) Is more, re 
tained that lead of one till 
there were only three hele 
left to plas Phew Mr. tilton 
quared the mateh with a 
three, and the last two heles 
were halved, with or without 
my dramatic incident W 
do not vet know. The thir 

seventh hole was dramatic 
enough, at any rate and 
really it would seem that Mr. 
Herreshotf was unlucky to 
loose Mr. Hilton, plaving the 
odd sliced his ball into a 
country of rocks, whence it 


rebounded not into hep ke 


c) > er perdition on green. 
ot ann Small wonder if Mr. Herre 
a eT holt missed his second after 


that, for the disappointment 
must have been a bitter one 
rhis rock at the first hol 
it Rye will probably become 
is famous in history as that 


COU BROUGH it’ North 


Berwick, against 


perseverance, he 
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which jay the ball of the two Dunns when they lost their great foursome against vet is very efficacious for their destruction \ regular swa { flic udden] 
Old Tom and Allan Robertson after being four up with eight to play appeared in one of the spare bedroom Phev convregated largely on the windov 
Sour Scores at SHERINGHAN The housemaid was rather in ce pair, but a strewing of Weatin in t1 cer 
\ golfing acquaintance has sent me a really terrifving account of the things — - pe sashes pat dggested, and im about three minutes every fly that 
that have lately been happening at Sheringham. The villain of the piece ts ae apenas mT nae wei ps + eta i ft ‘ etm 
Mr. Woolley, who went round in 69 As far as 1 know the course, this appears cite tel — : a 2 = a S One phan 
to me an extraordinarily good seore, because there is no course that demands nitions 2 nm you can fely on their soon coming dows te the sa it the bo 
more fervid and continuous thumping with the brassey than does Sheringham, a ng vara aE the A we at all in ke leepy condition, au J re all about 
that is, when Mr. Janion is at all fierce about putting his tees back east at spain steac - congregated on the pane this pian will net worl Phere 
present, whon the ground is very fast and hard and vet the greens well watered, ct — way Swen they cam is } wt withthen. Ef hot cinders are brow . 
coring is doubtlessly comparatively easy: but, still, 60 is wonderfully good Weak sincha “ss hi — — Ro wder i ares lead on ray =p slates 
It pales, however, before another of Mr. Woolley’s atrocities, namely, 31 fer rhe pes colt ap stg gs ~— ns exch : 1A weg a 
the last nine holes, of which the last five were done in 3, 3, 3, { For thes ; , ' +b geek it rhe = neuen Daas ee a a oe ra 
holes, if memory erves, any respectable Christian gentleman would be vem; Sut the execution ts easily performed, and when it is finished a drau 
thoroughly well satistied with four fours and only one three Mr. Lassen has mar let through the room for afew minutes will elear it so that itis not oppre 
iso been plaving at Sheringham, and he and Mr. Woolley had a battle which to human throat or lung The same means do not seem to be very effective 
ended in a draw, Mr. Lassen, as is not infrequently his custom, holing a long RAINS’ wasps They are obviously iIncommoded by the Wheatin power, tut 
nut tor thece to halve the match upon the lant green i does not have the same immediately fatal influence on them as on the: thie 
Ho. G. H 
Mr. TH. Ross Counroucu 
Mr. Ross Coubrough is the most learned of golfing statistician kiveryv veat 
ifter the championship there appear from his pen the most beautiful and FORMALIN AND FLIES 
wonderful tables showing what everybody has done siace championships first fo me Epiror or “ Country Lav 
began. Moreover if, as will sometimes happen, an unfortunate golfing writer Sk, — Tn your issue of August roth TP see that a eorrespondent ast = = 
mnakes a mistake of faet, Mr. Coubrough, from his eneyelopwdic knowledge can be 0 ot Mi I was recently reading that Sir Charles ( pen Medical 
ean firmly and politely correct him. When he is not the ferocious statistienan Officer of Health in Dublin, claims to have cleared ame «s Mex by | 
Mr. Coubrough ts the friendliest and most pleasant of secretaries at the Troon ee % Min, a weak solution of whieh Iv . both attracts and destre 
folk Club Before he went to the Avrshire course he was secretary first at : 
Manehester and afterwards at Buxtouw; but, indeed, he has been a goller all li 
life, sinee, like many other distinguished persons, he was at Clifton Bank Seheool DOGS ANI VERMIN 
uoSt. Andrews B.D To tuk Eptiork o1 Country Las 
Sir,—1 should be glad it any of your readers will kindly tell me of some meas 
of eradicating fleas in dog L have tried carbolie, parattn cep dippin 
CORRESPONDENCE ete., but they are still bothered with them Whaat is worse hie pest ive tank 
. their appearance in our rooms, and T tind it most difficult to rid the place of them 
LW 
Mk COLLINGS SCHEME Ol LAND PUERCEHASI [Tf the dog leep in a kennel it would be advisable to cleanse it t rou ly 
fo vith hurror or “* Country Lire.” with a powertul disinfectant, and then limewash. Paratiin or turpentine sprinkled 
Sir,--T was interested to read in your leading article last week an expression about oceastonally is most objectionable to thea Wash the ce coven vee! 
of doubt as to the possibility of financing lend purchase so that interest and for two or three weeks with Spratt’s soap, and brush thoroughly every d 
inking fund for capital shall not amount to tiore than existing rent The thing Phe daily grooming is really more efficacious than anything else, as a rub It 
is simplicity itself. One has only to study the speeches of Mr. Collings and the Is surprising that the methods already adopted have not been the mean 
cireulars of Mr. areen of the Rural League to realise that under Mr. Collings’ putting an end to the nuisance Carbolie needs to be used with t eto 
Land Purehase Bill not only will interest and sinking fund be readily accounted as itis absorbed through the skin and is highly poisoner ht 
for out of existing rents, but that also there will be a surplus sutheient to pas 
Imperial taxes, With a respectable balances low repairs Thu cheme 1 ideally Pill EEEECI >] rIiMi UPON GRAS 
siniph Fake a farm rented at (yoo per annum; twenty-five years’ purehiase lo tue Eprror on wer rm lars 
IS £10,008 Phe State is to advance that amonnt, if required, at 2} per cent, Siz,—The beneficial action of lime upon grass | been bre ht under " 
(£275), } percent. ts to be provided tor sinking fund (450 per annum, extinguish in a striking mannes At a tennis club to which LT belong the turf during 1 
ing the debt im sixty vears), Unperial taxation may be taken at £25, and there past dry season has nee wily suffered severely. the courts being too limi 
remains « balance of £50 for improvements and repairs Money, of course, i in number to admit of rest in rotation. and. for the ne re n, the ground 
readily obtainable at 2} per cent As Mr. Green and Mr. Collings have so ably men have been unable to use the hose to any exten While mest of the 
pointed out, the State has lent money to Greece at 2!) per cent., and surely is brown and parched, alone all the line vith which the courts are marked 
the British agriculturist deserves at least that much support this, at amy rate there is a thick growth of fine ot well over a foot in breadt! 1 don 
is the view of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, who voted, at Mr. Colling the nature of the subsoil but most of the district is gravel ith here and ere 
request, for “the Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill” with practical patehes of ebay I imagine the tennis ground uld be on ela { he 
TetRee EN I ventured on that occasion to suggest that if Saving Sank tron vet very much in rainy weather Vy is | pest ' 
were transterred from Consols to an buelish land loan at 2} per cent., the 
Exehequer, quite apart from cost of administration, would lose § per cent Not 
it all, | was told; it would gain per cent., as Consols pay L per cent! GAME +e LICENCES ANID VALI OWNER 
Personally, | believe im land purchase, largely on the ground that a good tenant fo tik Eptror on Country Lire.” 
does het always reecive @ full reward tor his good husbandry, nor the bad tenant ao since the extensive breaking up obestates, many tari tenants ba Pecan 
proper retribution for farming badly But it does seem to me lenentable that tnere or less forcibly, owners of their holdin nd as a consequence are ent 
Mr. Collings and his triends should so misuse fgures for the sake of proving to shoot winged gar For the good of a farm it is absolutely tm 
their case It is no part of a farmer’s training to understand finance of thi keep the game down to a reasonable limit, and it seer idly fart ome 
sort; and T venture to think that it is the bounden duty of those who advocate farmer should have to pay a tull eenee (three pounds) tod Tn hvoldin 
land purchase by tenants to state the real conditions under which money would of a few hundred acres in out of-the-way district tis practically in, ible 
be obtainable from the State Mav Tbe allowed to thank von for a teost excellent to det the shooting at an appreciable rent Under the circumstances the barn 
artich Cuartes H. Hears who owns his own holding should be entitled to some relict hie ised 
much as the sportsman whose bap total me thousand { lead ont ‘ ! 
Perhaps one of out four-hundred-pomnders " who bas the fartiers’ miter 
WELES AND THI WIND. it heart will put the matter torward in t 1 t chirection I \al 
Po tHe Eprror or “ Country Lape 
Sik, —Your correspondent ii last week's issue gives a very interesting ond PRECAUTIONS AGAINST L\DDERS 
Ingenious theory to acconmt tor this phenomenon But can the wind aet a ro ree Enron o Country Lars 
he Supposes through such a thiekness of chalk as must often verlie the water SiR. 1 should Ie reathy obliged if ou could tell me the best , 
- see FL prone i hela the well — Vhye ae, Soe ane ind to destroy adder | | W 
s often several hundred feet deep in England, and will not hold much water a Copahl Vileiane euthor of Mell Serpents * (Blacl 
itself Mv own well i . | beheve at least one hundred feet deep 1 «ho met we ubmitted this quers write | now of D certain met d f attractit 
know, Sir, how much of your valuable soace vou can spare further on this subject adidas with a view to destrovina them ks coment districts viene axtilen 
I hal hoped there might be several views held about it: but DT expect a really hound one tay encounter beliefs that this oc that ibstance may be use 
satisfactory explanation, #s in the case of the dew-ponds, will be hard to find but | have never found any suceesstul Broken up onion ive nd i 
The recent articles in ur paper on the latter were very interesting tile way by thelr odsws rh onie way ts to watch for the adders in 
. M. Barton pring months when they first come out of them winter thernaty qual 
ind a little later, when the re parm Tr 1 thes n Laat 1 I 
ro cLEAR OUT HOoOUSI EFLIES herbage and vegetation is tulls rown, it is difficult to tind the mtil earl 
Fo tax Eprror on Country Lire.” autumn, when females may be found sunning thetmiselves i ri spot \ddlet 
: : : . keep very closely to their special haunt incl it ‘ tor il 
Sik, beven in an exceptional season like this it is reasonanle to think that we 2 os 
have now come to an end for this vear of the trouble of flies in our houses. anc in this way Ep 
euriously enough, for some weeks of the hottest time of the year the were 
singularly conspicuous by their absence But there will be other summers with INSTINCTIVI FEAR OT SNAKES 
the normal plague of ihouse-flies, ani while the experience is fresh in tev mind fo THE Epitror o: Country Lia 
I write to tell you of it in order that vour readers may, if thes please, make a SIR With reference to your remarks on t i ‘ ibypect, there in | 7 
note of it for future use, for we have discovered (it may not be bv anv means question about the instinetive tear p essed by men and monke , it 


novel discovery! a mode of dealing with flres in a room which is vers simple and own experionce, T remember many instance ere the d 
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saying, “Vut, vut!” 
when he wants 
somebody to play 
with him.—FRANCES 
Pitt. 


THE CHILDREN’S 

COUNTRY HOLIDAY 

FUND. 

[To tue Eptror.|} 
Sir,—-It needs no second 
glance at the accompany 
inp illustration (taken 
from a photograph) to see 
that the little subjects 
thereot fully appreciate 
the wonderful tortnight 
they have spent in 
the beautiful country 
round about Farnham 
It is under the auspices 
ot the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund that these 
little natives of London 
d for fourteen 
days of this 
glorious summer 
rH this charming district 
RIVER SWEI brew more attractive 
pot could be found 
as a playing-ground { ’ “ertizens of London Town,” as all who have 
been fortunate cnough to have visited this lovely corner of a county famou 
beautiful country will testify Here the littl: inhabitants of the smoky 
are free to wander at their own sweet wills over the spacious park of the 
of Win- 


imi 


many 
mon found = in 
this neizhboutr 


lieved ol (what 


ially 
ippeal te 
childre ) 
paddle tm the 
tream, clivnitied 
locally by th 


name of “ The 


River 


hl AND KITTEN 
prior oF ) ry Lav 
tovraph o out erre mad a kitten that at 
ig that ot mt bea ifficient interest to publish in rROPICAL 
The t whit named Jumbo, ts a most SUMMER 
ful tl iithre, the kitten d towether thes 
rE ; ae rk Lprrot 
The gigan 
recanere hown 
in the photograph 
rown on 


end barm, 


Middlesex The 
owner cannot ia 
eount tor it pre 
he think 
the er Hay 
have 
dropped GIANT MAIZI 
lord, The planti 
the only maize int garden, and ts over ten feet high lorack W. Nicnonrs 


WHITI SWALLOW 
fo tne Eprror or * Country Liri 
Sir.—! was much interested in reading the letter in a recent number of 
Country Lire on the above subject. | saw a perfectly white swallow here several 
times last summer in the company of many other swallows, and, as your corre 
pondent states, it seemed, but tor its colour, to be exactly like its companions 
in all respects I have been on the look-out for it this summer, but have not 


een it Litta pe YARBURGH-BatEson, Heslington, York. 


[To ine Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Stl Having seen a letter in Country Lire about a white swallow, I wish to 
iv that several times this vear eight or rine white swallows have been seen at 
Sheringham flying about with the swallows down by the sea and cliffs. They 
were pure white, and were there for some long while I never remember having 


RIENDS AND PLAYMATES, seen so many before, but have seen a single one A Lover or NATURE. 





